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Just Off the Press! : 


A new 46 page pamphlet by Robert W. Dunn and 

ye —— pre: important pamphlet _ _ 

° . the whole subject of Soviet trade unions and working 

:; Life and Labor In the conditions. Complete with facts showing growth of 
° ‘ Soviet trade unions and comparisons with the conditions 

Soviet Union in Old Russia. A very interesting and extremely 


important pamphlet by two of America’s most capable 
labor authorities. 


ia Socialism Marches on A 48 page booklet by James B. Turner just completed, 
° ° ‘ which deals in stimulating fashion with the forward 

In the Soviet Union march of Socialism in the Soviet Union, taking up 
every phase of Socialist activity. An absorbing 

booklet to read, a valuable information source to keep. 


3 ° One-Sixth of the V V orld Thousands will remember Mr. Heller’s earlier pamphlet 
eA A “One Hundred Years in Ten,” one of the most popular 
y A. A. Heller ever issued on the Soviet Union. Now the author has 
brought up to date the whole glorious story of Soviet 
achievements. A gem for clarity and style. A pam- 
phlet that every friend of the Soviet Union must read 

at once. 


FREE! ALL THREE 


Yes, Soviet Russia Today by special arrangement is able to offer you all three of these pamphlets, 
one copy of each at no cost whatever, postpaid. | We feel that every person interested in the Soviet 
Union should be familiar with the important information contained in them. 


Here is how you can get these free. The regular'subscription price to Soviet Russia Today is $1.50 
a year. If you will subscribe at once we will allow you a special reduced price of $1.00 for a full 
year (you save 3314%) and send you these three pamphlets immediately postpaid absolutely free. 
Of course you cannot be without Soviet Russia Today. It is the one American magazine which every 
month brings you the latest factual information about progress within the Soviet Union; it gives you 
a clear picture of the USSR in world affairs. Soviet Russia Today is the magazine which answers 
all your questions and which from time to time brings you special issues of immense value. 


Where else can you get so much for $1.00 as a yearly subscription to Soviet Russia Today—plus 
these three valuable pamphlets just off the press! 


An ideal gift for your friends during the holiday season. Subscribe yourself—subscribe for your 
friends. Take advantage of this offer right now. 


Packed with each order will be a copy of 
big wall map of the Soviet Union, FREE! 


A BIG BARGAIN OFFER! 
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. WALTER DURANTY’S NEWEST BOOK 


$400 


PHOTO-HISTORY FOR 4 ISSUES « vs» f gor 


A special Get-Acquainted Offer to readers of Soviet Russia Today! 
PHOTO-HISTORY publishes four issues a year, each dealing with 
one significant subject. Mail the coupon below today. Get Duranty’s 
new book and the new issue of PHOTO-HISTORY, “War is Here” at 
once. You get each future issue as soon as it’s out! 





THE PICTURE BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


PHOTO-HISTORY brings you a 
new pictorial record of the changing 
world in which you live; explains 
and interprets the confusing head- 
lines of your daily papers; tells you 
unforgettably the things you want 
to know and need to understand. 
No other medium can be so search- 
ing, so candid, so revealing as pic- 
tures. That is why PHOTO- 
HISTORY, as no other magazine 
today can do, brings the headlines 
into focus—makes history live 
before your eyes! 


PHOTO-HISTORY covers thor- 
oughly in each issue one subject of 
outstanding importance in current 
world history. The first was “War 
In Spain.” The second “Labor's 
Challenge.” Just off the press is 
“War Is Here.” Future subjects to 
be covered are—health, power, 
relief, China and Japan, etc. Here 
at last is a magazine as important 
to you as your daily newspaper. 
Here is your chance to get it for one 
year—together with the new, excit- 
ing book by Walter Duranty—all 
for only $1.00! 





By The Author of “I WRITE AS | PLEASE” 


BABIES WITHOUT TAILS—fifteen dramatic stories by a 
born storyteller. Most of them deal with the joys, trials and 
tribulations of new Russia where, for the past seventeen years, 
Mr. Duranty has served as Moscow correspondent for the 
New York Times, winning a Pulitzer prize for journalism and 
an international reputation as author and observer. His book, 
“I Write As I Please,” was an outstanding best seller, and his 
recent “One Life, One Kopek,” has established him as a 
novelist of distinction. 


PHOTO-HISTORY, 
155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 





Enclosed please find One Dollar for which send me PHOTO-HIS- 
TORY for one year—4 issues—and Walter Duranty’s new book, 
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THE ESSAY CONTEST 


E must regretfully announce a 

further postponement of the 
award of prizes in our essay contest, 
“What The Soviet Union Means 
To Humanity” until our January is- 
sue. Decisions from the judges have 
been slow in coming in because they 
felt the excellence of the essays sub- 
mitted for their consideration make 
quick selection of the thirty-three prize- 
winners impossible. The illness of one 
of our judges during the past month, 
and the absence of another on an un- 
avoidably prolonged tour have also 
been factors in the delay. 


The request of the judges for fur- 
ther time in which to make their 
awards seemed to the editors of the 
magazine one worth granting, since 
the haste necessary in order to meet 
the deadline for the material to be 
included in this issue might have re- 
sulted in injustice to some contestants. 


Oliver La Farge, for example, wrote 
us, “An unusual even level of excel- 
lence, and a very remarkable unanimity 
of opinion made it quite difficult to 
pick out outstanding papers. I do 
think you are to be congratulated on 
these essays, and I must say that read- 
ing them has a cumulative effect which 
is distinctly educational.” 


Mr. La Farge, we might add, is one 
of the judges who has already sent in 
his decisions, and we may confidently 
expect the complete selections in ample 
time to allow for publication of prize- 
winning essays or excerpts from them 
in the January issue of Sovrer Russia 
Topay. Prize-winners will be in- 
formed sometime during December. 


We are hesitant to ask our readers 
and contestants to have patience, since 
we ourselves are quite impatient to 
know the final outcome. We feel, with 
Mr. La Farge, that the contest has 
been distinctly educational for us, and 
that it has brought us very close to the 
thoughts and emotions of a great body 
of Americans concerning: the Soviet 
Union and what it means. So, though 
we must apologize for the delay in 
announcing the awards, we believe that, 
once they have been made and some of 
the prize-winning material published 
for our readers to share in this ex- 
perience which has been so valuable to 
us and to the judges, that they will 
agree it was all well worth waiting 
for. 
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A review of “The Return of Maxim” 


JESSICA SMITH, Editor 


THEODORE BAYER, Managing Editor ALEXANDER LEV, Business Manager 


Editorial Council 
DOROTHY BREWSTER, MALCOLM COWLEY, ROBERT W. DUNN, THYRA ED- 
WARDS, MILDRED FAIRCHILD, A. A. HELLER, LANGSTON HUGHES, DR, JOHN 
KINGSBURY, CORLISS LAMONT, GEORGE MARSHALL, BROADUS MITCHELL, 
ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


WILLIAM DIETERLE, motion picture di- 


LYND WARD is the well-known young 
American artist whose books in pictures 
have created wide attention. His draw- 
ings rarely appear in magazines, and then 
only as single illustrations. The sixteen- 
page series of his pictures in this issue are 
his first work of this type to be published 
in a periodical. We are especially happy 
to have the privilege of printing his work, 
which for the first time in this country 
expresses the full sweep of Soviet life 
through the graphic art. 

Mr. Ward studied both here and abroad, 
at the National Academy for Graphic Art 
in Leipzig. In 1929 his novel in wood- 
cuts, “Gods’ Man,” the first book in pic- 
tures to be published in the United 
States, brought him wide acclaim. Since 
then, five other of his books in pictures 
have appeared, and Random House will 
bring out his latest work, “Vertigo,” dur- 
ing December. He has also illustrated 
such books as “John Reed,” and books 
for children. The series of drawings in 
this magazine are in combination of 
crayon and wash drawing technique. Mr. 
Ward is a member of the Artists’ Con- 
gress. 


CORRECTION 


rector, has to his credit two of the finest 
American films of recent years, the prize- 
winning “Life of Louis Pasteur,” and 
“The Life of Emile Zola,” He recently 
returned from a four-month visit to the 
Soviet Union and is enthusiastic about 
its work in films as well as about other 
phases of life there. 


ROBERT W. DUNN, director of Labor Re- 
search Associates, has written, besides 
many articles, a number of well-known 
books on American and Soviet trade 
unionism. Among them are “Soviet Trade 
Union,” “Labor and Automobiles,” “Com- 
pany Union.” 

ANITA MARBURG, writer and critic, will 
review Soviet motion pictures regularly 
for this magazine each month. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG is a well-known 
contributor to this magazine. Her illu- 
minating articles and books on the Soviet 
Union are based on first-hand knowledge 
gained in her long residence in the Sov- 
iet Union, and her latest book, “The 
New Soviet Constitution—A Study in 
Socialist Democracy,” published _ last 
spring, is an important study of this 
subject. 


We owe J. Loeb, the cartographer, many thanks for his splendid work on the map 
of the Soviet Union which was included in the November issue. And we owe some of 
our readers an apology for the fact that they found Kharkov, instead of Kiev, given as 
the present capital of the Ukraine in the legend attached to the map. This inadvert- 
ent error was corrected in later editions of the magazine. 


COMING! 


__ The praise our special anniversary issue has received spurs us on to keep _ the 
high standard. We have some unusually fine articles in store for our readers during 





the coming months. Among the material in hand is an account of his recent trip to the 
Soviet Union by the Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury; an article 
on Soviet Women by Isobel Walker: Soule;.an article on Children’s books by Beatrice 
Kinkead; one on Soviet Sport by Herman Michelson.’ George McDowell, whose fine 
articles on Soviet agriculture we published recently, has;written a new article for us 
on the rise of living standards in the Soviet countryside. Paul de Kruif is reviewing 
Dr. Henry Sigerist’s book, “Socialized Medicine,” for the next issue. 
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Votes for Everybody 


HUNDRED million Soviet citizens will go to the 

polls on December 12th to elect their delegates to the 
Supreme Soviet and the Council of Nationalities. As pro- 
vided by the new Constitution, the elections will take place 
on the basis of universal, direct and equal suffrage, with 
secret ballotting. The whole population of eighteen years 
and over will participate—men and women, without re- 
strictions or disabilities of any kind. No member of the 
population will be disfranchised either on account of social 
origin or by accident of residence. Sailors on the high seas 
may vote, explorers on remote Arctic Islands, every mem- 
ber of the 180 free nationalities of the USSR. 

It was not surprising that different districts and sections 
of the country should vie with one another for the honor 
of nominating as their delegates Stalin, Molotov, Kagano- 
vich, Voroshilov, Kalinin and other leaders. What has 
been significant about the election campaign is not so much 
the great popular demonstration of approval of the leaders 
of the country as that so many of the new people from the 
ranks have been nominated to serve on the highest govern- 
ing body. Stakhanovite ‘workers and collective farmers 
have topped the lists everywhere. Young men and women 
from the factories and farms, from the schools and the 
laboratories, who have demonstrated their devotion and 
ability in their day to day work, will become the leaders 
of the land. 


“Only the People Are Immortal” 


eee emphasized the increasingly important role that 
is being played by people from the rank and file at a 
recent conference of workers in the metal and coal indus- 
tries. At a reception given to the delegates by government 
and party leaders in the Kremlin, after a number of tributes 
had been paid by other speakers to the leaders of govern- 
ment and industry, Stalin spoke of the necessity of recog- 
nizing the middle and small leaders as well. 

“They are modest people,” he said, “they do not come 
to the front; they can hardly be noticed. But it would be 
blindness not to notice them. For the fate of our produc- 
tion and our whole national economy rests upon these peo- 
ple. Therefore the fate of our economic leadership also 
depends upon them. 

“In general it can be said of the leaders that unfor- 
tunately they do not always realize to what a high level his- 
tory has raised them under the conditions of Soviet society. 
They do not always realize that to be an economic leader 
under our conditions means to prove worthy of a great 
dignity, a great honor, to be worthy of great confidence 
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Lynd Ward 


on the part of the working class, on the part of the people. 

“The confidence of the people in those who direct our 
Soviet industry is an important thing, comrades. Leaders 
come and leaders go, but the people remain. Only the 
people are immortal. Everything else is transient. There- 
fore one must not treat the confidence of the people lightly.” 


The Twentieth Anniversary Celebrations 


HE people of all countries paid tribute to the Soviet 

Union on November seventh, its twentieth anniver- 
sary. This anniversary belonged not only to the Soviet 
people, but to the people everywhere, for whom the USSR 
is the embodiment of men’s dreams and hopes through the 
ages for a better world. The world-wide celebrations have 
thrown a brilliant floodlight on the victories of socialism 
and have brought increased understanding of the leading 
role of the Soviet Union in the struggle for peace and 
democracy. As a result, all progressive mankind has rallied 
more solidly to the side of the Soviet Union. 

In this country the twentieth anniversary was the occa- 
sion of numerous demonstrations of friendship for the peo- 
ple and the government of the Soviet Union, and of great 
rejoicing in their achievements. The keynote of the cele- 
brations here was ably stated by Corliss Lamont at the 
Carnegie Hall meeting on November 5th, when the Golden 
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Book of American Friendship was presented to Alexander 
Troyanovsky, the Soviet Ambassador to the United States. 
Speaking on behalf of the hundred thousand Americans 
who sent their individual greetings through the Golden 
Book, and hundreds of thousands ot others represented by 
organizations, Dr, Lamont said: 


“Our people recognize, Mr. Ambassador, that your country 
and ours have many things in common, both in the realm of 
solid achievements and in the realm of problems yet to be 
solved. Today America and Russia are both face to face with 
the most pressing and portentous problem of our time, the 
question of how to establish on a permanent basis international 
peace and cooperation. On this vital issue the American 
people and the Soviet people stand together for the cause of 
world peace and they both wish not only to solve successfully 
their own internal problems, but to make their particular con- 
tribution to that greatest and highest goal which is the welfare 
of all humanity.” 


In his answering address, Ambassador Troyanovsky also 
stressed the need of cooperation for peace. He said: 


“In any case, while we are ready for any emergency and for 
the defense of our borders we want to cooperate with all 
peace loving countries to maintain peace and to join our efforts 
in the struggle against any aggressor. No one can find the 
slightest pretext to accuse the Soviet Union of aggressive 
aspirations. During the twenty years of existence of the 
Soviet Union, from its very beginning, our people many times 
manifested their desire for peace and friendship with all coun- 
tries, particularly with our neighbors. On many occasions at 
many diplomatic conferences and in many negotiations our 
government has been the stronghold of peace and now also it 
stands for all possible effective measures to preserve peace and 
to restrain the aggressors.” 


At this same meeting Professor Jerome Davis contrasted 
the happiness and prosperity of the Soviet people he had 
seen a few months ago in the Soviet Union to the devasta- 
tion of the days in 1921 when the country had been bled 
white by foreign intervention and famine. He emphasized 
especially the gains in labor and in education. Dr. Henry 
Sigerist of Johns Hopkins told what the revolution had 
done for the people’s health. Citing figures to show that 
infant mortality had been halved and all disease greatly 
reduced under the Soviet Government, Dr, Sigerist said: 


“The entire Soviet system of public health is based on the 
idea of prevention. Its guiding principle is to create the best 
possible working and living conditions, to provide the best 
facilities for rest and recreation, and to protect the people 
medically from the moment of conception to the moment of 
death. . . . Soviet medicine represents the beginning of a new 
period .in .the history of medicine. For the first time. the 
medical man has been enabled to apply his knowledge without 
being constantly handicapped by economic, social and political 
barriers. And for the first time the entire population of 
a country is receiving medical care as a public service of the 
state. 


Mary Van Kleeck made a plea fer deeper understanding 
of the meaning of Soviet democracy and closer collaboration 
in the Soviet peace program. She summed up the signifi- 
cance of Soviet democracy in these words: 


“A social system capable of expressing and fulfilling the 
people’s will for bread and peace, without the conflicts of in- 
terests arising out of the claims of a privileged few upon the 
people’s bread—this is Soviet Democracy. Its creation is the 
great achievement of these twenty years. History shows no 
parallel achievement so significant for the whole of humanity 
in any period, least of all in twenty years. The problem of 
security of livelihood which the Soviets have thus answered is 
a common problem today throughout the world. American 
democracy, struggling with the same problem, must bring one 
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The Golden Book of American Friendship with the USSR 
is presented to Ambassador Troyanovsky (right) by Cor- 
liss Lamont. In the background — left to right, Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson, Dr. Henry Sigerist, Mary Van Kleeck 


tribute to Soviet democracy in this anniversary week; this is 
the tribute of understanding and a new dedication of the pro- 
gressive forces of our nation in united effort for fulfilment of 
the people’s needs at home and the expression of their will for 
peace against international aggression.” 


Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson spoke of the contributions of 
the Soviet Union in the fields of science and exploration, 
and James Waterman Wise of the equality of all the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union. 


E have spoken here particularly of the Carnegie Hall 

meeting, because Soviet Russia Topay had the 
honor of taking part in this affair. But this was only one 
of a series of mass meetings held in all the large cities and 
many smaller ones throughout the United States. The 
Russian and other nationalities of the Soviet Union living 
in New York celebrated at a meeting under the joint aus- 
pices of their organizations. At Madison Square Garden, 
a week later, 20,000 people gathered to express their love 
and admiration for the Soviet Union, while thousands more 
had to be turned away. 

The twentieth anniversary was celebrated not only by 
meetings, but by exhibitions and numerous special publi- 
cations. Newspapers and magazines marked the event by 
editorials and special articles. In addition to our own spe- 
cial anniversary issue mention should be made of the special 
edition of “New Life” (‘‘Neie Leben”), a_ bi-lingual 
monthly published by Icor, in the English and Jewish 
language, which produced an issue rich in factual material 
on Soviet life. While the hostile press continued its cam- 
paign of villification, even they could not avoid commenting 
on the solid gains of the Soviet Union in these twenty 
years as indexed by figures on increased production and 
constantly improving living standards. 

As we go to press, details are brought us of the shame- 
ful happenings in Montreal where the Canadian Friends 
of the Soviet Union were prevented by the police from 
holding an anniversary meeting, and their office subse- 
quently raided. Such interference with peaceful efforts to 
demonstrate friendship for a great nation are an aid to 
the Fascist offensive. Progressive Canadians are vigorously 
protesting this violation of their constitutional right of free 
speech and free assembly and have appealed for support of 
liberal Americans in this fight. 
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Aggressor Nations Unite for War 


ORLD affairs took an ominous turn last month 

when Italy joined Germany and Japan in the so- 
called “anti-Comintern” pact. The pact welded the three 
great aggressor nations into a bloc for the repartition of the 
world—a repartition to be achieved by fire and sword. 

Despite its high-sounding ideological pretensions, the 
pact has nothing to do with the Comintern, nothing to. do 
with Communism. It simply is an agreement among three 
ambitious and ruthless racketeers, laying out their respective 
“territories”, and agreeing to take joint action, if necessary, 
against their prospective victims. 

Every capital in the world recognized this as the true 
significance of the new “holy alliance”. Even Arnaldo 
Cortesi, New York Times correspondent in Rome who 
usually takes his news undiluted from the fascist founts of 
propaganda, reports that “opinion in diplomatic circles in 
Rome is most emphatic that the three governments have 
reached an understanding for intimate cooperation in fields 
that have nothing whatever to do with the fight against 
Communism. Various things give substance to this sup- 
position, not the least among them being the fact that 
German and Japanese military, naval and air attaches at- 
tended the signature ceremonies’. 


HE precise details of the agreement have not been 
revealed, but there have been various press supposi- 
tions which seem to be borne out by developments since 
the Rome ceremonies. According to the well-known British 
correspondent, Sir Arthur Willert, Japan is to have a free 
hand for conquest in the Far East, with as much support 
as possible from its fascist allies; Italy is to take the Medi- 
terranean as its sphere of activity; and the Nazi mobsters 
are to concentrate primarily on central and eastern Europe. 
Supporting Willert’s supposition is not only the general 
orientation of the three aggressor powers, but the concrete 
developments of the past few weeks. Italy, no longer con- 
tent with intervention in Spain, pours large concentrations 
of troops into its African colonies in obvious preparation 
for new aggressive adventures. Japan, assured of German 
and Italian support, presses relentlessly ahead in China 
and insolently rejects even the most conciliatory overtures 
of the democratic powers who seek vainly to purchase peace 
by concessions to the fascists. Germany announces more 
explicitly than ever its designs against the Soviet Ukraine. 
Five days after Rome signed the agreement with Ger- 
many and Japan, Der Voelkischer Beobachter published a 
long article calling for the “independence” of the Ukraine, 
not forgetting to cite the Ukraine’s rich natural resources. 
The publication of this article in the official organ of the 
Nazi party, remarks the Berlin correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune, “might very well indicate that 
the Nazis are hoping once more to dismember Russia in 
order to occupy it”. 

But the fascist offensive is not directed against the Soviet 
Union alone. The nature of the Rome agreement makes 
it clearer than ever that the fascist campaign of aggression 
is directed against every nation and people unwilling to 
submit to the tender mercies of fascist rule. Italy’s war 
preparations in the Mediterranean are directed not against 
the Soviet Union, but against Britain and France. Japan’s 
war in the Orient threatens not only the Soviet Union, 
but also the United States, Britain, France and the Nether- 
lands. The Nazi warmakers hanker not only for the 
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Ukraine, but for Czechoslovakia, Austria, Alsace-Lorraine 
and British colonies. 


The Plague of Fascism Spreads 


HE far-reaching nature of the fascist offensive was 

made clear to the American people, when President 
Vargas of Brazil set up a fascist regime, with a strong 
Nazi orientation. Fascism not only spanned the Atlantic, 
but came to power in a country, larger in area than the 
United States and rich in iron, ferro-manganese, nickel, 
rubber, cotton and other raw materials so essential for 
the Italo-German war machine. 

Significantly, Vargas established his “corporate” regime 
only four days after the Rome agreement was signed and 
three after Virginio Gayda, Mussolini’s journalistic mouth- 
piece, boasted that the Rome pact might soon find new 
adherents in Brazil and other South American countries. 

The establishment of fascism in Brazil was neither sud- 
den nor unprepared. It followed a long and complicated 
process of Nazi penetration, economic, political and “cul- 
tural”. Last year Germany replaced the United States as 
the leading exporter of commodities to Brazil. But 
its exports were not confined to commodities. ‘Trained 
Nazi agitators and organizers were also exported for the 
purpose of building up Nazi organizations among the four 
hundred thousand German settlers in Brazil and linking 
these groups with the Brazilian fascist movement known 
as the Integralistas. Nazi influence in the Integralista 
movement was so openly exercised that recently a German 
bank floated a “loan” for the green-shirt Integralist move- 
ment. The German embassy in Rio Janeiro through its 
“cultural” attache is also reported to have maintained the 
closest contact with the Integralistas. These green-shirts 
now form the principal basis of the Vargas dictatorship. 

The victory of “Integralismo” in Brazil should make 
it clear to the American people that the fascist offensive 
threatens every quarter of the globe and every peace-loving 
people, including that of the United States. 


Collective Action for Peace 


HE urgent question that confronts the American 

people today is how to meet the fascist offensive which 
threatens to reduce, not only China and Spain, but the 
entire world to smouldering ruins. President Roosevelt 
in his Chicago speech indicated the only possible answer 
to this world problem—common defense against a common 
danger, collective action against aggression. 

But the speech was only a beginning. The fascist war- 
makers will not be restrained by speeches alone, particu- 
larly when they are accompanied by inaction such as at 
the Brussels conterence. The peace-loving people of the 
world must show that they are ready to act, and act in 
unison, to preserve peace. 

Such a collective stand for peace would be sufficient to 
restrain the fascist warmakers. The democratic nations of 
the world ‘are far stronger in men, resources and military 
equipment than the “holy alliance” formed in Rome. The 
fascist bloc would not dare for a moment to challenge the 
democratic countries of the world if they were truly welded 
into a solid front for peace. 

The Soviet Union has already given ample evidence that 
it is willing to do its part for the preservation of peace. 
It remains for the so-called western democracies to take 
an equally firm position. 





(Left) Collective farmers of the German kolhoz “Kar] 
Liebknecht” in the Crimea study the new election laws in 
their native tongue. (Below) Offices of the Chairman of 
the Election Committee, Section No. 46, Moscow. (Center) 
One of the comfortably fitted election premises in Moscow. 











(Left) Sailors of the Baltic Fleet receive election instructions 
at sea. Ships too, are election precincts. (Below left) The 
chief of the border post reads election rules to Kirgiz collective 
farmers. (Below right) The once veiled housewives of Baku, 
Azerbaidjan’s capital, have a lesson on the elections in 
the “Palace of Culture of the Liberated Turkic Women.” 
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100 MILLION VOTERS 





- By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


The whole Soviet people prepare to take part in the 
democratic elections provided by the new Constitution 


OR some weeks the Soviet public 

has been increasingly absorbed in 
the campaigns for the coming elections. 
They are as lively as election campaigns 
in America, and yet very different. Not 
even the most skeptical onlooker can 
doubt the enthusiasm. Yet many per- 
sons used to American elections have 
raised with me the question: “But 
where are the issues?” <A study of the 
elections as they develop day by day 
will perhaps serve to answer this ques- 
tion, and to throw light on the nature 
of Soviet democracy. 

As long ago as midsummer, when 
the Laws of Election Procedure were 
published, the first phase of the election 
campaigns began. ‘There were as yet 
no candidates; the date for the election 
was not even fixed yet. But all over 
the country hundreds of thousands of 
study classes were formed to study the 
Constitution and the Election Laws. A 
typical Moscow factory, the Ball Bear- 
ing Works, had 586 study circles go- 
ing on. So great is the popular inter- 
est that upwards of 100,000,000 people 
will probably go to the polls. 

Cities began to issue new maps show- 
ing electoral districts. | Communist 
Party organizations in all the cities and 
rural districts began house to house can- 
vassing to interest the voters and urge 
them to take part in the coming 
nominations. A special motion picture 
film was made showing the whole elec- 
tion procedure: the sealing of the 
ballot-box in the presence of represen- 
tatives of public organizations, the 
arrival of voters, each presenting his 
certificate of identity and receiving a 
ballot and white envelope, the election 
booth and all the rest. 

As an indication of Soviet determina- 
tion to make voting accessible to every 
citizen, one notes that ships with as 
many as fifty voters constitute a pre- 
cinct as they sail the seas. Blind or 
illiterate citizens, or those otherwise un- 
able to mark their own ballots, may in- 
vite any citizen of their choice to enter 
the voting booth to help them; other- 
wise no one may enter save the voter. 
All of this information was part of the 
motion picture, and was otherwise 
widely circulated even before the an- 
nouncement of the election date. 


Anyone who studied the election 
laws, however, could guess the date 
with some degree of probability. It 
would obviously not take place till 
harvest was over and the peasants had 
time for politics. It must be held on 
a “free day” for both city and country, 
and since most of the rural districts still 
observe Sunday while the city free days 
are the 6th, 12th, 18th, 24th and 30th 
of every month, a glance at the calendar 
as long ago as September made Sunday, 
December 12 seem a pretty good guess. 
Since the date must be announced at 
least sixty days beforehand, nobody was 
surprised when the announcement filled 
all newspapers on October 12th. 

Nominations began about a week 
later—as soon as there was time for 
the various factories to arrange their 
meetings. They began with the simul- 
taneous nomination of Stalin, Molotov 
and four other candidates in twenty- 
four enormous miass-meetings in the 
largest factories of Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. No meeting nominated more 
than one candidate. One candidate, 
however, could be nominated by many 
different meetings, even by many differ- 
ent districts. Soviet elections follow 
the British rather than the American 
style of not requiring the voters to 
choose a resident of the district. Popu- 
lar government figures may be nomi- 
nated by any district. 

As soon as this beeame clear there was 
a regular stampede to nominate Stalin. 
Districts all over the country wanted 
the honor of having him as their deputy 
in the Supreme Soviet. The Stalin 
Ward in Moscow led off by five simul- 
taneous factory mass-meetings demand- 
ing his candidacy in their ward; they 
were followed by many others. 
Similarly Molotov, Kalinin, Voroshi- 
lov, Zhdanovy and other famous leaders 
have already scores of factories in vari- 
ous parts of the country bidding for the 
honor of nominating them. Obviously 
they will not run in more than one dis- 
trict; each will make his choice. 

But while a certain number of 
Soviet leaders need only pick their dis- 
trict from among many offers, after 
which nobody will be found willing to 
run against them, the greater number 
of candidates may expect considerable 





competition. Already most of the elec- 
toral districts have resigned themselves 
to the fact that they can’t all have 
Stalin or Voroshilov or Kalinin, and 
are busily nominating local “favorite 
sons”. Day by day the numbers of these 
increase in all parts of the country. This 
morning’s paper, October 28th, carries 
the names of forty-five who were 
nominated yesterday. 

These are candidates for the Su- 
preme Soviet, the highest governing 
body in the country, which not only 
has the legislative powers of Congress, 
but also appoints the executive and su- 
preme judiciary. A brief survey of the 
people nominated will show how differ- 
ent is the make-up of this body from 
the lawyer-constituted parliaments of 
capitalist democracies. The reason is 
simple: their function in government is 
not so much debate as the actual man- 
agement of the nation’s affairs, The 
whole emphasis of the election cam- 
paign is to urge the voters to select the 
most efficient managers for their com- 
mon enterprises. 

Who are these candidates? Of the 
forty-five listed today fifteen are work- 
ers engaged ‘in production, brilliant 
workers who have become famous for 
their productivity. Ten are farmers, 
eleven local officials, three scientists, 
two Red Army commanders, one fam- 
ous author, one Hero of the Soviet 
Union. Three directors of factories 
or trusts have been listed above as work- 
ers, since that is the listing given by 
the nominating workers themselves. 

The workers, engineers and techni- 
cians of the Proletarian Dictatorship 
Mine, for instance, in a meeting at- 
tended by 1500 people, nominated the 
miner Izotov, at present director of the 
Anthracite Trust. “We propose Com- 
rade Izotov as the best miner in the 
Donetz Basin, the initiator of the Izo- 
tov movement, a fighter for high produc- 
tivity of labor, a true son of his peo- 
ple, fighting side by side with the Party 
and all the toilers of the USSR for the 
happiness of the working people” .. . 
Such is a typical nominating resolution. 

Izotov is known throughout the 
USSR as the initiator of a movement 
for high production, which preceded 

(Continued on page 37) 











Soviet Films in Review 


1. “The Youth of Maxim.” 2. “The Return of Maxim.” 3. “The Paris Commune.” 
4. “The Last Night.” 5. “The Thirteen.” 6. Alexander Zharki, co-director 
of “Baltic Deputy.” 7. Josef Heifetz, co-director of “Baltic Deputy.” 
8. Nikolay Cherkassov, leading actor in “Baltic Deputy.” 9. “Potemkin. 
10. “Road to Life.” 11. “Peter the First.” 12. “We Are From Kronstadt.” 
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Reflections on Soviet Pietures 
By WILLIAM DIETERLE 


America’s foremost motion picture director discusses the 
role of the film in building the new socialist culture 


USSIAN pictures always arouse 
much controversy. Some say, 
“Tt’s all propaganda!”—and others 
“It’s all art!’ To me, as a motion 
picture director, it is art—in a very 
high degree. That is what interests 
me and that was my reason for going 
to Russia, to find out why her pictures 
are always artistic and why they strike 
with so much more vehemence than 
pictures in general, why it is, that, no 
matter whether or not one knows the 
trademark, one feels—‘‘this is a Rus- 
sian motion picture!” There is an 
artistic consequence in them, from 
“Potemkin” in 1925 to “Chapayev”’ in 
1935, that is amazing. 

Determined to find the secret of the 
excellence of Russian pictures, I went 
to Moscow. I was received most cor- 
dially by the people of the Soviet 
cinema industry, who showed me their 
studios and explained their processes 
of making motion pictures. I talked 
to all and everybody who I thought 
could contribute to the knowledge I 
sought. Then I was shown pictures of 
which I had heard, but which I had 
never had a chance to see, and while 
there, I saw all of the new pictures 
ready for release in the coming sea- 
son; among them “Peter the Great’’, 
which I consider one of the finest pic- 
tures ever made. 

And so, with this experience I re- 
turned to America. On my way home 
there gradually became clear in my 
mind the factors which I believe are 
important to understand the force of 
Russian pictures. 

In 1917 Lenin stated, “Cinema is 
for us the most important of arts.” 
Naturally, he did not say this to Rus- 
sian motion picture industrialists, be- 
cause there was no motion picture in- 
dustry. Lenin spoke to the people of 
new Russia—and up from nothing, 
men of all professions, from every cor- 
ner of this immense country, came forth 
to make masterpiece after masterpiece 
that has gripped the world. 

Where else is there a group of mo- 
tion picture directors such as Eisen- 
stein, Pudovkin, Dovchenko, the broth- 
ers Vassiliev, Kozintzev, Trauberg, 
Petrov, Ermler, Jutkevich, Alexandrov 
and many others—each and every one 
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of them connected with pictures tha\ 
are known the world over? 

What is it that makes these men sc 
outstanding? Is it their personalities?! 
No—it is their thorough knowledge of 
their art. And that is exactly what 
makes Russian directors so different 
from others. 

But, the film producers in Russia un- 
derstand not only their art—they un- 
derstand the life of new Russia—they 
understand and love the people of this 
new Russia. ‘They have realized that 
art is an integral part of our daily life 
—that it grows as a simple expression 
of our own Self—out of our happiness. 
our sorrow—out of our cities and our 
farms; a symbol of our inner and outer 
world. Consequently, Russian films 
show the interrelationship between the 
people as an organic part of the people. 
They are interwoven with the life of, 
and the struggle for, a new world. 
Some critics call this propaganda. Per- 
haps it is. The artist can be interested 
only in the form, and there one has to 
admit it is art in.its highest sense. 

There are also a few critics who 
think that the Russians in their story- 
telling and their technic have weakened. 
On the contrary, their telling of a story 
on the screen has deepened. The black 
and white characterization has changed 
into a more psychological perspective 
and is generally treated with much more 
subtlety. Of course, our senses are by 
now more familiar with the old Rus- 
sian style, and we expect the sensation 
of a “Potemkin” or a “Storm Over 
Asia” from every new picture that 
comes from Russia. So it is not the 
Russians, but we, who have changed— 
through them. 

Now, as to their technic of shooting 
the picture. The Russians do not use 
the continuity style at all. To make a 
picture “as smooth as a stage-play” is 
the chief endeavor of all other film pro- 
ducers, but this is exactly what Russians 
try to avoid. They give to the cinema 
what belongs to cinema—rhythm! 
Rhythm makes the difference between 
a good and a bad motion picture, and 
yet rhythm is practically unknown in 
the western world of motion pictures. 
Here the word “montage” was quickly 
caught and, because no one even at- 


«mpted to understand it, wrongly ap- 
plied. These short cuts—taken from 
anusual angles—for no other reason 
than to fill up a hole in the story or 
the so-called time-lapse, have nothing 
whatsoever to do with “montage”, 
which means constructing a meaning- 
tess mass of negative film into an in- 
genious order of pictures to obtain a 
desired effect. And that is where the 
Russians are masters. Needless to say, 
since “montage” is the very essence 
or motion pictures, the Russian director 
makes his “montages” alone, quite in 
contrast to his foreign colleague. That 
one reason their pictures never look 
alike—each has its own personal style. 
So in story-telling and in technic Rus- 
sia is far far ahead. 

Hollywood is ahead of Russia in two 
tnings only, motion picture equipment 
and organization, but Russia will mas- 
rer this problem as it has mastered the 
much more difficult problem of organ- 
izing a nation. 

Russia is the only country in the 
world where there is a university for 
motion picture arts. There the younger 
generation learns to understand the 
fundamental laws of cinema, and only 
with the weapon of this knowledge will 
talent attain its highest pitch. 

The actor of the Soviet pictures is 
freed from exploitation. He works for 
a single, common purpose—the con- 
struction of a new life. There is no 
obstacle that will not be challenged in 
order to get in closest touch with this 
new life. Soviet pictures are not built 
upon “stars” or any other glorified per- 
sonalities, but upon the sound and last- 
ing principles of social use and service. 

Its audience is undoubtedly one of 
the causes of the high artistic standard 
of Soviet cinema, of its ideological 
depth and its great interest in building 
a new world. The interaction of film- 
creator and audience is the most re- 
markable feature of Soviet pictures. 

The intensity of Russian pictures has 
its deeper cause in a strange spiritual 
relationship between “Sovietism” and 
film production in general. Author— 
producer — director — actor — cam- 
eraman—art director—none can say it | 
is his work. All work together for one 

(Continued on page 36) 
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AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


Statistics of socialist victory gathered from Soviet 
reports prepared for the Twentieth Anniversary 


WENTY years ago the great 

October revolution prepared the 
ground for a socialist society on one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface. It took ten 
years to fight off the enemies within and 
without, to clear away the debris, to lay 
a solid foundation for the new order. 
The second decade of Soviet power has 
seen the socialist structure rise strong 
and invincible. And in the measure of 
its success, its enemies have grown more 
violent, stopping at nothing in their 
last desperate efforts to destroy it. 
Those who, professing an ultimate be- 
lief in socialism, believed that it could 
not be built in one country alone, have 
joined with its enemies rather than 
acknowledge the falsity of theories by 
which they have guided their lives. 
Only by the failure of Soviet socialism 
can they now justify their own lives 
and actions. But socialism has not 
failed and will not fail. The bare facts 
of its accomplishments in these past ten 
years tell the story, a story of triumph- 
ant growth, a ringing, affirmative ans- 
wer to all who doubt or disbelieve. 

First, let us look for a moment at this 
8,241,644 square miles of earth and all 
the potential riches it contains for the 
use of man. The United States, Can- 
ada, Alaska, Central America could all 
be fitted comfortably within its borders, 
and a number of European countries 
tucked in around the edges before the 
whole space would be filled. Within 
and upon this great territory are in- 
exhaustible riches. In the total area of 
its forests and fields, in water power 
reserves, in oil and peat the USSR 
holds first place in the world. In its 
coal reserves, first place in Europe. 
All the valuable minerals known in the 
world are there. 

All this wealth was there in Tsarist 
times. But the people did not own it 
or enjoy it. The old regime neither 
knew how great was their wealth nor 
how to develop what they had. Re- 
serves of iron ore now known to 
amount to 260 billion tons were esti- 
mated in those days at one and a half 
billion tons. Known coal reserves have 
increased seven and a half times. It 
took the revolution to release the crea- 
tive powers of the Russian people and 
develop the productive capacities of the 
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great Russian land. It took socialism 
to transform backward agrarian Russia 
into an advanced industrial nation. 


Twenty Years of Industrial Growth 


The triumph of socialism is clear 
when we consider that 99.1 per cent 
of the entire national revenue comes 
from socialized sources. Socialized en- 
terprises account for 99.8 per cent of 
the gross production of industry, 
97.7 per cent of the gross production 
of agriculture and almost 100 per cent 
of trade turnover. In 1937 industrial 
production constitutes 77.4 per cent of 
the entire production of the country as 
against 22.6 per cent contributed by 
agriculture, whereas in 1913 the share 
of industrial production was 42.1 per 
cent and of agriculture 57.9 per cent. 
In 1936 the production of large scale 
industry exceeded that of 1913 7.6 
times. In the volume of gross produc- 
tion of industry the USSR now ranks 
as the first country in Europe, the sec- 
ond in the world. 

The productive forces of the Soviet 
Union and industrial output have pro- 
ceeded at a rate unequalled in the his- 
tory of the world. In twenty years old 
industries have been restored and ex- 
panded, and an entirely new iron and 
steel industry, a new automobile and 
tractor industry, new chemical and 
aviation industries, new machine build- 
ing industries, have been built. There 
has been a colossal increase in the out- 
put of electric power, in the extraction 
of combustible minerals and metals. 

Old machinery plays a very insignifi- 
cant role today. By 1934 only the tex- 
tile industry still used machines pre- 
dominantly of pre-revolutionary vint- 
age. In every other industry most of 
the machinery had been installed since 
1929. In the three years since 1934 
fifty billion rubles worth of new ma- 
chinery was built. More than half of 
the plants in operation in the Soviet 
Union today have been built since 
1925. Since 1920 industrial produc- 
tion in the USSR has grown at an 
average rate of 29 per cent a year. 
And in the eight years from 1928 to 
1936 the share of the USSR in world 
industrial production has risen from 
4.6 to 18.6 per cent. To take one in- 
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dustry as an example, in 1913 the gross 
production of the machine building in- 
dustry was 748,000,000 rubles, in 1935 
it amounted to over 15 billion rubles 
and the plan for the present year calls 
for an output valued at over thirty bil- 
lion rubles, forty times the 1913 out- 
put! 

Or take tractors, of which not one 
was manufactured in 1913, and of 
which this year’s plan, already near 
completion, calls for 79,000. Or 
combines, practically unheard of until 
Harold Ware took over the first two 
to the Russian-American farm he or- 
ganized at Maslov Kut in 1925. More 
were imported in the next few years, 
by 1929 the first hundred had been 
made in a Soviet factory, two years 
later 10,000 combines were turned out 
by Soviet factories, and this year they 
are making 55,000. Hundreds of 
trucks and light automobiles come off 
the conveyors of the Soviet automobile 
plants every day. 

Scores of rich new coal mines are in 
operation, new coal-bearing regions are 
constantly being opened up and as a 
result, 150,000,000 tons of coal are 
being mined this year as against 29,- 
117,000 tons in 1913. The oil output 
has increased more than threefold in 
comparison with 1913. In 1937 alone 
2,100 new oil wells are being put into 
operation. © 

But it has not been through the 
building of new factories and machin- 
ery alone that productivity has so in- 
creased. The Soviet worker is an en- 
tirely different type from the worker of 
old Russia. Science and education are 
at his disposal, he has mastered tech- 
nique, he understands his machine. By 
1934 the annual output of a worker 
engaged in large-scale industry had 
doubled over 1913. Since then, with 
the introduction of the Stakhanov move- 
ment, productivity per worker has 
practically doubled again, not through 
increasing the physical strain on the 
worker but by technical developments, 
increased mechanization and rationali- 
zation of production methods. 


Electrification 


“Communism” wrote Lenin “is Sovi- 
et power plus the electrification of the 
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whole country . .. only when the 
country has been electrified, when in- 
dustry, agriculture and transport have 
been placed on the technical basis of 
modern large-scale industry—only then 
shall we be finally victorious.” And 
so, in 1918, in the midst of civil war 
and economic disruption, the erection 
of the Volkhov hydro-electric station 
was begun. And that same year Lenin 
inaugurated the plan for the electrifi- 
cation of the country—GOELRO— 
which laid the basis for the whole in- 
dustrialization program. 

The total capacity of the power sta- 
tions in pre-revolutionary Russia, 
amounted to only 1,098,000 kilowatts. 
Today the aggregate capacity of Soviet 
power stations equals 9,430,000 kilo- 
watts. In its output of electric power, 
1,945,000,999 kilowatt hours annually, 
pre-revolutionary Russia occupied fif- 
teenth place in the world. By the be- 
ginning of January, 1935, the USSR 
had advanced to the third place in the 
world and the second in Europe for 
the output of electric power. Today its 
total annual output is 40,500,000,000 
kilowatt hours. 

Mighty modern power stations cover 
the face of the Soviet land today in 
place of the puny, ill-equipped power 
houses of pre-war days. In addition to 
these giants of the power industry, 
numerous smaller stations supply local 
needs. The pride of the Five-Year 
Plans is the great Dnieproges station, 
largest in Europe and second only to 
the Boulder Dam _ power §sstation. 
Around it has grown up a new socialist 
city—Zaporozhye. Its high tension 
transmission lines carry power to a 
group of steel and aluminum plants, 
supply power to railroads, light the 
cottages of collective farmers for miles 
around. 

As you walk through the beautiful 
power station at Dnieproges, you see 
the majestic sweep of the Dniepr river 
outside the windows on one side, on the 
other, the line of mighty turbo-gene- 
rators that harness the power of its 
waters. Generators No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
bear the mark of General Electric. 
But when you reach No. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
the mark is in Russian. All types of 
generators, turbines with capacities up 
to 100,000 kilowatts, and every variety 
of electrical equipment formerly im- 
ported, are now Soviet made. 

The cities of the USSR, once 
wrapped after nightfall in a gloom made 
more intense by an occasional sputter- 
ing street lamp, now sparkle at night 
like other cities of the modern world, 
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and.in the larger ones brilliant elec- 
tric signs have appeared. Peasant cot- 
tages, once dim-lit by kerosene lamps, 
now are illumined by electricity. To 
the. 400,000,000 kilowatt hours of 
electricity consumed in the Russian 
towns and villages in 1913, add five 
billion more kilowatt hours and you 
will have the amount consumed this 
year. 

As in all other fields, what has been 
done so far is only the beginning. The 
third Five-Year Plan provides for a 
program of extending existing stations 
and building new ones that will advance 
the USSR to the first place in Europe 
in the capacity of its power stations 
and annual power output. In 1938 
the mightiest hydroelectric station yet 
projected anywhere will be commenced 
on the Volga, near the city of Kuiby- 
shev. Its planned capacity will equal 
2,500,000 kilowatts. 


Transportation 


The deplorable state of the railroads 
of old Russia and the difficulties en- 
countered by the Soviet regime in de- 
veloping a railway system capable of 
handling the greatly expanded needs of 
the country are well known. Much 
remains to be done before a thoroughly 
efficient and adequate network of rail- 
roads is established, but by 1936 the 
length of railroads reached 52,835 
miles as against the 36,359 that ex- 
isted before the world war. Four 
times as much freight was carried and 
five times as many passengers as in 
1913, and daily carloadings reached 
86,200 cars—more than triple the aver- 
age of Tsarist Russia. Among the 
most spectacular accomplishments in 
railroad building was the Turksib rail- 
road, linking Siberia and Turkestan. 
This road has increased the flow of 
cotton up from Central Asia. It carries 
grain to those arid regions and brings 
new civilization and culture to once 
backward peoples. Another important 
accomplishment was the double track- 
ing of the Trans-Siberian road, and the 
building of a parallel road further 
north. This year over 3,000 miles of 
new railroads are under construction 
and over 3,000 miles of existing roads 
are being double tracked. Many exist- 
ing lines are being electrified and near- 
by a thousand miles of new electric 
lines are being built, 

Of the extension of highways, water- 
ways and airways a tale of epic pro- 
portions could be told. Suffice it to say 
here that thousands of miles of new 
motor highways are under construc- 


tion. The White Sea-Baltic Canal and 
the Moscow-Volga Canal completed 
this year have made of Moscow a port 
of five seas, and a vast, continuous 
inland waterway is being completed. 
Old Russia had no air transport, new 
Russia has 70,000 miles of air-lines. 
The -performance of Soviet made 
planes, and the consummate skill and 
daring of Soviet aviators in their mag- 
nificent transpolar flights have aston- 
ished and thrilled the whole world. 


National Income 


In 1936 the national income reached 
86 billion rubles, four times that of 
1913. Preliminary estimates set it at 
over 100 billion rubles for this year. 
Of this 99.5 per cent is produced by 
workers and farmers engaged in all 
the various branches of the socialist 
economy of the country, and only .5 
per cent by individual peasant house- 
holds and artisans. In Tsarist Russia, 
nine-tenths of the population, the 
masses who owned very little property 
or none at all, received no more than 
20 or 30 per cent of the national in- 
come. Today there are no exploit- 
ing classes and no unearned incomes. 
About one-fifth of the national income 
goes for socialist accumulation, that is, 
the expansion of socialist production, 
increasing the industrial and defensive 
might of the country, and consolidating 
the material and technical fondations 
of the state and collective farms. Ap- 
proximately four-fifths of the national 
income goes to the producers in the 
form of wages, housing, and a variety 
of forms which contribute to their 
social and cultural life and general 
well-being. The wealth of the Soviet 
Union belongs to the whole people, and 
as production rises, their consumption 
level also rises. 

In order to create a solid foundation 
for industrialization and make the 
Soviet Union economically independent 
of the outside world it has been neces- 
sary to concentrate first on production 
goods. Machines had to make other 
machines never before made in Russia, 
before they could begin to make con- 
sumers’ goods in large enough quantities 
to meet the increasing needs of the 
awakened Soviet people, and a larger pro- 
portion of the returns has had to go 
back into industry than will be necessary 
in the future. The needs of defense 
caused by the aggressive plans of the 
fascist countries have also deferred the 
distribution of a larger portion of the 
returns of industry and the manufacture 
of more consumers’ goods. This year a 
tremendous increase in consumers’ goods 
is already apparent. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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A WORLD WON 


Nineteen Drawings 


by Lynd Ward 


The rise of the Soviet people in the twenty years since 


the great October revolution, seen through an artist’s eyes 
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In the Russia of the Tsars the millions slaved 
and starved that the few might live in luxury 











In 1917 the millions rise at last and plan a new 
world which will give Peace, Bread and Land to all 





From South, East, North, West a host of enemies within 
and without hurl themselves against the land of Soviets 





But the people prevail against armies and famine and 
the new world starts building with the tools of the old 











The USSR is formed—a mighty union of 180 peoples in which 
the free development of.each means the free development of ail 


And the Great Plan outlined by Lenin begins to take shape as 
blueprints are made for harnessing the power of the Dniepr River 














The Turksib railway is charted as the Plan sends men forth 
to conquer waste spaces and link the peoples by new paths 


While at Geneva Litvinov proposes complete disarmament in 
the ceaseless struggle of the USSR for world peace and security 
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Man’s energies are released and out of waste and chaos new industfies 
are born, owned by their builders. Factories roar, hammers pound, 
and the once barren earth unlocks its riches for the use of the whole 
people as the first Five-Year Plan rushes toward a successful goal 
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The tiny strips of land give way to vast collective farms 
where new men and new machines conquer. drouth and famine 


Racial minorities, no longer persecuted, share equally the 
learning and culture which illumine every corner of the land 
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The artist is freed to create a new art, “an art that be- 
longs to the people, that is understood and loved by them” 


In a world that protects them and holds them dear the 
children, the future citizens, begin life in joy and health 
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Now the years of planned and common effort bear fruit, farms 
and factories yield abundance, the country is transformed, ¢ven 
the frozen North comes alive. Life is better, life is more joyous! 

















Youth, to whom all roads are open, explores the arts and 
sciences, learns new skills of hand and brain, and shares in 
the building of a better life of boundless opportunity for all 
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Tirelessly the Red Army stands guard against the Fascist 
forces of Germany, Italy and Japan, and against the spies and 
wreckers who would destroy the workers’ world by war 

















And within their borders the Soviet people are secure in the 
might of their new Constitution which guarantees democracy 
and for all the right to work, to rest, to leisure and to education 
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The new world won—the way leads on 
to brighter horizons for all mankind 





“Thus the complete victory of the socialist system 
is now a fact. This means that exploitation of man 
by man is abolished — while the socialist ownership 
of the implements and means of production is estab- 
lished as the unshakeable basis of our Soviet society. 
We have now a new socialist economy, knowing neither 
crises nor unemployment, neither poverty nor ruin, 
and giving to all citizens the possibility to live pros- 
perous and cultured lives.” 

—Joseph Stalin 

















AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


Agriculture 


This autumn the greatest harvest in 
history was gathered in the Soviet Union, 
estimated at 115,000,000 metric tons of 
grain. The average harvest of the best 
pre-war years was 80,000,000 metric 
tons. The Soviet Union is the world’s 
foremost grain producing country, and 
Soviet agriculture leads the world in the 
scale of its farms and their technical 
equipment. The village population of 
old Russia consisted of 65 per cent poor 
peasants, 20 per cent middle peasants 
and 15 per cent of kulaks. About a third 
of the peasant farms had no horses, mil- 
lions of farms had one horse each. None 
had tractors. Just before the revolution 
there were still 8,000,000 wooden plows 
in use. All the peasant households to- 
gether possessed a total of 530,310,000 
acres of land, of which almost a third 
was in the hands of kulaks. 

Today 18,500,000 farms are united in 
243,700 collective farms whose members 
cultivate 96.1 per cent of the sown area 
of the Soviet Union on a cooperative 
basis. The collective farms and the few 
remaining individual peasants now have 
at their disposal 915,876,000 acres of 
farm land, and the land occupied by col- 
lective farms is secured for their use for- 
ever. The collective farms are served by 
5,617 machine and tractor stations with 
their 356,800 tractors, 100,000 combines 
and other modern farm machinery. 

Not only in grain production has 
Soviet agriculture leapt way ahead in 
the past few years. There has been an 
enormous increase in cotton, flax, sugar 
beets and other industrial crops and 
the total agricultural production is now 
double that of 1913. Livestock, which 
was decimated during the years of war 
and civil war and the struggles of the 
early collectivization period, is increas- 
ing rapidly. The government has as- 
sisted the individual members of the 
farms in acquiring cows and other live- 
stock, and all farmers who wish now 
own a cow of their own as well as their 
share in the collective herd. 

Emphasis now is not so much on in- 
creasing the seeded area, as on increasing 
crop yields and improving the quality of 
the crops. Proper crop rotation, in- 
creased use of fertilizers, selected seeds, 
improved breeds of livestock—these are 
the points of emphasis in the present agri- 
cultural program. ‘The state runs over 
4,000 state farms, which not only add to 
the state fund of grain and other agri- 
cultural produce, but serve as experi- 
mental stations where new varieties can 
be tested and provided to the farmers, 
and as training centers for collective 
farmers. 

The good crops of the past four years 
(they have averaged 90,000,000 metric 
tons) and this year’s bumper crop, have 
brought unheard of prosperity to the 
Russian countryside. The end of the 
season finds every farm family well cared 
for, with more cash income than they 
ever had before, and barns well stocked 
with produce. Since most important pro- 
duction work is done by the collective 
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farm, the farmer does not have to worry 
about the necessity of sinking all his cash 
into tools and machinery and repairs. He 
can begin buying some of the good things 
of life—clothes, shoes, books, furniture, 
radios, pianos. He can build a new home 
for himself, as thousands are doing. Col- 
lective farmers ask for branches of city 
conservatories to be established in the 
country and this is done, and collective 
farmers send their musicians and dancers 
to folk festivals in the large cities where 
they win prizes for the excellence of 
their performances. The village youth 
goes to high school and college and the 
old people study—trying to keep up with 
them. The culture of the cities is spread- 
ing to the countryside. 


Socialist Labor 


Article 118 of the new Stalinist Con- 
stitution of the USSR reads: 


“Citizens of the USSR have the right to 
work, i.e., the right to guaranteed employ- 
ment and payment for their work in accord- 
ance with its quantity and quality. The 
right to work is insured by the socialist or- 
ganization of the national economy, the 
steady growth of the productive forces of 
Soviet society, the preclusion of the possibil- 
ity of economic crisis, and the abolition of 
unemployment.” 


And that does not mean in the future, 
it means today. There is no unemploy- 
ment in the cities, no more paupers or 
poor peasants in the villages. The total 
number of workers by hand or brain in 
the USSR has grown to 26,000,000 per- 
sons. 

The Soviet Union has the shortest 
working day in the world—a seven hour 
day, and in some cases, a_ six-hour 
day. After five days of work—or four 
in some industries—comes a day of 
rest. Every large enterprise has its own 
dining room where the workers may eat 
the main meal of the day at a very low 
price, and where special diets are pro- 
vided on doctor’s order by those who 
need it. In occupations that in any way 
endanger the health special conditions are 
provided to counteract any injurious ef- 
fects by still shorter hours, opportunities 
for frequent change in type of work, and 
so on. 

Eighty-three per cent of the Soviet 
workers are organized in the most power- 
ful trade unions in the world and the 
labor of both men and women is protected 
by a far-reaching program of labor legis- 
lation. Every enterprise has a special 
labor safety department which studies the 
production processes and machinery and 
works out measures insuring the safety 
of the workers. A special set of regula- 
tions safeguard motherhood, limiting the 
weights a woman may carry, providing 
easier conditions for pregnant and nurs- 
ing mothers and four months vacation 
with pay and other benefits for ma- 
ternity cases. There is no child labor 
and no full time work is permitted under 
eighteen. : 

Earnings of Soviet workers are rising 
rapidly. During the past twelve years 
the total wage fund has increased from 


3,800,000,000 rubles to 78,300,000,000— 
more than twenty times, a growth due 
in part to the increase in the number of 
workers, and in part to increased aver- 
age earnings. In the past ten years aver- 
age earnings in large scale industry have 
increased five-fold, not to mention the 
tremendous sums spent by state and 
trade unions on cultural and social ser- 
vices, which amounted to 600 rubles per 
person in 1936. 

The average annual wage was 2,770 
rubles in 1936—in 1928 it was 703 
rubles. Since Stakhanovite workers are 
exceedingly well paid, this means that the 
lowest categories of labor fall consider- 
ably below this average. But the impor- 
tant point is the rapidity with which 
workers move upward from the lower 
categories to the higher. Every factory 
has special classes and courses, and every 
Soviet worker has opportunities for free 
training to increase his skill and his 
wages. By the end of 1936 40 per cent 
of all the workers engaged in large- 
scale industry had passed _ technical 
courses, 15 per cent were studying in 
courses for “masters,” 20 per cent in 
Stakhanovite courses. The trade unions 
annually invest huge sums in cultural and 
educational work. There are 6,000 trade 
union clubs, 2,000 radio stations and over 
13,000 libraries run by the trade unions. 
The right to rest and leisure is guar- 
anteed all Soviet citizens not merely 
through the short working day, but 
through annual vacations with pay, and 
the provision of an extensive system of 
sanitaria and rest homes where the vaca- 
tions may be spent. 

The Soviet worker has no economic 
fears or worries hanging over him. He 
is sure of his job, and he knows that in 
the event of illness, disability or old 
age his material needs will be taken care 
of through the social insurance system, 
the expenses of which come not out of 
the workers’ own pocket, but from the 
state. Social insurance provides free 
medical care and supplies and hospitaliza- 
tion for those who need it. During this 
past year the social insurance budget has 
amounted to over 9 billion rubles. All 
workers, including agricultural workers, 
come under the social insurance pro- 
visions. The collective farms have their 
own social insurance system. 

A vivid index of the growth of the 
welfare of the people is found in the 
increase in the country’s retail trade 
turnover from 40,500,000,000 rubles in 
1932 to 106 billion rubles in 1936. This 
year it will reach 131 billion rubles. The 
increase in trade turnover has been ac- 
companied by a systematic reduction in 
prices. State and cooperative trade prices 
this year are two and a half times lower 
than the level of prices in the general 
market at the beginning of the second 
Five Year Plan, and a similar reduction 
has occurred in collective farm markets. 
In 1936 the reduction in prices resulted 
in a saving of over 5 billion rubles for 
the population, and during the present 
year there have been successive price re- 
ductions on all important products. 


(Continued on next page) 
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There has been a marked increase in 
consumption in recent years. The con- 
sumption of meat, dairy products and 
fruit has almost doubled since the begin- 
ning of the second five-year plan, and 
purchases of clothing, footwear, house- 
hold goods, furniture and so on have 
greatly increased. 


Municipal Development 


Between January 1, 1929 and Janu- 
ary 1, 1933 the urban population of the 
Soviet Union increased from 27,600,000 
to 40,700,000 persons. In Moscow alone 
the population has grown from 1,665,000 
in 1913 to 3,567,000 in 1936. In old 
Russia there were only fourteen towns 
with a population of more than 100,000 
while today there are 75. Scores of new 
cities and towns have come into being 


since the revolution. Magnitogorsk, 
Komsomolsk, Stalinogorsk, Berezniki, 
Karaganda, Stalinsk, the Arctic port 


Igarka—these and many other thriving 
new cities have all been born under the 
five year plans. 

Moscow, once hardly more than a 
sprawling village with only a textile 
industry to boast of is a thriving city of 
heavy industry with wide streets and 
boulevards, splendid embankments, beau- 
tiful parks, modern transportation facili- 
ties, the world’s most beautiful subway. 
Its consumption of water has increased 
more than three-fold, its consumption of 
electric power more than twenty-fold. 
There are two and a half times as many 
theatres and twice as many museums as 
in 1913. Then it had thirteen universi- 
ties and colleges, now it has 79. Lenin- 
grad has come in a little later for 
attention but the same transformation is 
going on there as in all the old cities of 
the country. This increase of the urban 
population everywhere has created a tre- 
mendous housing problem. Twelve and a 
half billion rubles have been spent on 
constructing 54 million square meters of 
housing space, and still they cannot keep 
up with the demand. In considering the 
housing situation it is important to re- 
member that expenditures on rent con- 
stitute on the average 4.3 per cent of the 
budget of a worker’s family. 

In the building of new cities and the 
reconstruction of old ones every effort 
is made to avoid the concentration of 
large masses of the population in too 
small an area, or of too great a crowd- 
ing together of industrial and other en- 
terprises. Wide boulevards and squares, 
abundant trees and flowers, are an in- 
tegral part of all the new cities, and the 
best architects are called on to plan the 
cities of the future and insure an in- 
tegrated design for the whole city. At- 
tention is being paid to keeping the out- 
skirts of cities as beautiful as their cen- 
tral sections. 


Education 


At no period in these packed years 
since the revolution have the needs of 
education been sacrificed to meet the eco- 
nomic needs of the country. One might 
have thought that the intensity of the 
drive toward industrialization would have 
resulted in at least a temporary recession 
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in the educational program. But never 
for a moment has this happened. Stead- 
ily, year by year, universal compulsory 
education has extended upward into 
higher age groups, the quality of educa- 
tion has improved, and the whole popula- 
tion has been awakened to a new cul- 
tural life. 

From the days back in 1920 when the 
leaders of the commissariat of education 
sat in their shubas in unheated offices in 
a cold Moscow winter and wrote the 
first decree for “liquidation of illiteracy” 
until last summer when Stalin telephoned 
personally week by week to the heads of 
the construction trust to check on the 
progress of the new schools going up in 
Moscow, the government leaders have 
devoted themselves to the task of making 
education and culture available to the 
whole people. 

Before the revolution only 23 per cent 
of the population was literate, and among 
the minor nationalities literacy was some- 
times less than one per cent. Now over 
90 per cent of the population can read 
and write. In 1915 there were less than 
8,000,000 pupils in all the schools in Rus- 
sia. This year 30,000,000 children attend 
the elementary and secondary schools of 
the USSR. There are 800,000 teachers 
now teaching in these schools, and 400,- 
000 future teachers are enrolled in the 
normal schools. Recent decrees have in- 
creased the pay of teachers, who are 
also included in the vast social insurance 
program. In pre-revolutionary Russia 
there were in all 91 universities, with 
about 125,000 students. Today there are 
700 institutions of higher learning, with 
upwards of 600,000 students. No tui- 
tion fees are required. Quite the con- 
trary. Students are provided with free 
living quarters and receive a monthly 
allowance to take care of all their ex- 
penses. Of the total number of students 
in the higher schools, 38 per cent are 
women. Vocational education has been 
extensively developed and there are 711,- 
000 students in the “technicums” of 
whom over 44 per cent are women. A 
million and a half skilled workers have 
been graduated from the factory and 
shop apprentice schodls. 

The whole Soviet people, literally, is 
studying. Millions of adults are study- 
ing in their spare time, taking correspond- 
ence courses, learning foreign languages, 
perfecting themselves in their own trades 
or acquiring new professions. The Stak- 
hanov movement gave a tremendous im- 
petus to workers’ technical education and 
over 11,000,000 adult workers and 
farmers were enrolled in special techni- 
cal classes in 1936. 

Books have become the property of 
the whole people. In Tsarist Russia 
there were few libraries, mostly in cities. 
In 1934 there were 67,286 libraries, con- 
taining 270,000,000 books, and over a 
hundred thousand travelling libraries be- 
sides. Books are published in quantities 
unheard of elsewhere in the world. An 
edition of 100,000 is considered small. 
Particularly remarkable is the cultural 
awakening among the minor nationali- 
ties who were permitted no culture in 
their own language. Instruction is now 
cenducted in the schools in 112 languages, 





and books are published in 94 languages. 

Sixty-seven billion rubles were spent 
on education during the: two five-year 
plans. The annual expenditure on public 
education is now one hundred times what 
it was in 1913. In the last twenty years 
more schools have been built in the Soviet 
Union than in 200 years under the Tsar. 
Over a thousand more are being built 
this year. Each year the budget for edu- 
cation increases. Last year it was 13,- 
915,700,000 rubles, this year it is 18,269,- 
800,000. 


Health 


The tremendous impetus given to 
sport is not only to provide joy and recre- 
ation, but to keep the population strong 
and healthy. The philosophy behind the 
socialized health service of the USSR is 
not merely to look after the people when 
they are ill, but to keep them well. The 
success of this program is clear from the 
fact that the death rate was 46 per cent 
lower in 1935 than in 1913, and infant 
mortality has been cut in half. Smallpox 
has decreased by 98 per cent, typhoid 
fever by 71 per cent, diphtheria by 80 
per cent. Venereal disease has been cut 
to one-fifth of what it used to be. The 
death rate from tuberculosis has been 
halved. 

The protection of the Soviet citizen’s 
health begins before birth, in the 4,175 
consultation stations provided for preg- 
nant women and young’ mothers. 
Mothers with large families have re- 
ceived a billion rubles to give their chil- 
dren the best possible care during this 
past year. There are 20,300 day nurs- 
eries, and accommodations for 4 million 
village children besides during the busy 
farming seasons. Playgrounds, summer 
camps, children’s clinics and sanitaria, 
health resorts—all these exist in pro- 
fusion everywhere to help keep the chil- 
dren healthy, and a similar network of 
institutions caters to the adult popu- 
lation. 

In 1913 there were 19,800 physicians 
throughout Russia. In 1935 there were 
90,700, and more than 100,000 young 
people are studying in the medical 
schools. Ninety kopeks per capita was 
spent by the Tsarist government for 
health protection. In 1936 the USSR 
spent 40 rubles per capita for the nation’s 


health. 
Science 


Tsarist Russia had 188 scientific re- 
search institutions. Soviet Russia has 
2,000. The army of Soviet scientists now 
numbers 40,000. Not only are thousands 
of young men and women given full op- 
portunity to devote their lives to scien- 
tific activity, but scientific knowledge is 
being made accessible to the whole popu- 
lation. Scientific literature written in 
simple, popular language, scientific lec- 
tures, scientific movies are giving the 
whole people a close and wholesome 
familiarity with the scientific wonders of 
the world. Houses of science and tech- 
nique are scattered all over the country, 
where children find both entertainment 
and instruction. Every collective farm 
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MR. LYONS GOES TO TOWN 


By ROBERT W. DUNN 


A review of a current best seller attacking the Soviet Union; a book praised by ene- 
mies of progress and written by a man who boasts of his facility for falsifying news 


O celebrate the twentieth anniver- 

sary of the Revolution, Edmund 
Wilson attacked the Soviet Union. 
Having temporarily exhausted his own 
arsenal of slander, Wilson assembled in 
The Nation of November 13 a variega- 
ted band of Trotskyists, renegades and 
plain liars to support his position. 
Among them is Eugene Lyons, de- 
scribed as “an old radical, trained in 
the theory of the class struggle.” 
Wilson claims he has written “the 
best book of Moscow memoirs, so far as 
my reading goes, which has yet been 
produced by a professional journalist.” 
The publishers of this book bought a 
page in the same issue of The Nation 
to announce that it was highly praised 
by Miss Dorothy Thompson, the New 
York Times and the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Lyons’ work has the ap- 
proval of members of the Jesuit Soci- 
ety and the Hearst press. Excerpts 
from his writings are distributed by 
fascist hooligans on the streets of New 
York. He has had orchids from Max 
Eastman. 

It is interesting to look into a book 
which receives enthusiastic acclaim in 
such quarters. As a report on the So- 
viet Union, it is worthless. Lyons left 
that country several years ago, and 
seems to have learned nothing while he 
was there. He speaks of the Moscow 
subway as only one of many boastful 
Soviet projects of which he is both con- 
temptuous and skeptical. The subway 
was built and is acclaimed as the finest 
in the world. Lyons never saw it and 
probably does not believe in it. 

The book tells us nothing about the 
Soviet Union, but much about Lyons. 

His career as a newspaperman began 
on the Paris Herald. “TI lied about un- 
derstanding French in order to obtain 
the job.” Without knowing French, 
he rewrote items from French newspa- 
pers. ‘“‘Americans on the Continent,” 
he admits, “were given some strange 
versions of French current events.” 

From that early training on the Paris 
Herald, reinforced by later experiences, 
Lyons acquired a cynical and contemp- 
tuous attitude towards his profession. 
The pose is hard-boiled. Rolling poker 
dice at the Adlon Bar in Berlin: 


“*Are you a correspondent, we liked 
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to say to newcomers. ‘Well, I’m a pros- 
titute too.” 


An epigram: 


“The principle commodity of the news- 
paper is news, not truth.” 


A confession: 


“The average correspondent cribs three- 
quarters of his news from the local 
newspapers. The fourth quarter he 
draws from official handouts, the mend- 
acities of paid tipsters, and his own fer- 
tile imagination.” 


Lyons boasts that he is a prodigious 
liar. He began lying on the Paris Her- 
ald, and he is still at it. He lied his 
way into the Soviet Union and finally 
he lied his way out. We come to that 
later. Meanwhile in Moscow: 


“In palaces built by merchant princes, 
foreign diplomats gave lavish receptions 

. and American correspondents glori- 
ously forgot their manners. Cynicism be- 
ing the convention of our trade, we mixed 
current atrocity stories with champagne.” 


This is revolting stuff. We know 
enough about Lyons already. But it is 
necessary to go on, to complete the por- 
trait of the man so dear to Edmund 
Wilson and Dorothy Thompson. 

Arriving in Moscow, Lyons’ first 
complaint was about the restaurant 
prices. ‘A full meal and champagne 
at the Ritz-Carlton would have cost 
me less!” Later he found ways to 
improve matters. In spite of high 
prices, he managed to live luxuriously: 
“With a big house, a car, servants, an 
American salary and the innumerable 
privileges attaching to my status as a 
correspondent, we lived on a level con- 
siderably higher than ever before, and 


pretty thoroughly insulated against the 
physical shocks of Soviet conditions.” 


Thoroughly insulated against any 
contact with Soviet conditions, thor- 
oughly removed from the daily living 
facts of Socialist construction, Lyons ac- 
quired a “deepening disapproval of the 
Bolshevik way,” while achieving “a life 
of affluence.” 

How could a foreign correspondent 
in Moscow contrive a “life of afflu- 
ence” while deeply disapproving the 
“Bolshevik way?” How mix atrocity 
stories with champagne? In the Mos- 
cow days of Mr. Lyons, it was by 
speculating in rubles ; by smuggling con- 


traband; and by padding expense ac- 
counts. Illegal rubles could be bought 
for a few cents, while all expenses were 
charged against the employer in gold 
rubles at two to the dollar. At first, 
says Lyons, this unsavory business “‘in- 
volved a faint sense of guilt, but fa- 
miliarity erased that in time.” 

Here is Lyons’ description of life 
in Moscow on “black rubles”: 


“Foreigners possessing a little foreign 
money suddenly were transformed into 
persons of wealth. They tasted the lord- 
ly feeling that nothing which money 
could buy was beyond them. True, Rus- 
sia had little to offer at the moment. But 
that little meant much because it was 
denied to others and because it frequently 
had the flavor of forbidden fruit. Ma- 
chinists and reporters who had never 
known the thrill of ordering in a restau- 
rant without even glancing at the right- 
hand side of the menu, now called for all 
the delicacies that were available without 
even a second thought of cost. Rubles 
could buy gew-gaws in the commission 
shops, sometimes a jewel or picture from 
its twelve-year-old hiding place by a 
hard-pressed ‘former’ person; rubles 
could buy the company of luscious girls 
who hovered around the foreign colony.” 


The game did not end with padding 
expense accounts and buying “black” 
rubles, and with these rubles buying 
jewels at low prices to smuggle abroad. 
There was also an active trade in con- 
traband in violation of the Socialist mo- 
nopoly of foreign trade. Dollar salaries 
could buy cheap goods in Berlin, to be 
exchanged at high prices for rubles in 
Moscow. Every time the Lyons family 
left Moscow on vacation, they carried 
“long lists of commissions” to buy cor- 
sets, garters, caps, eyeglasses, dance rec- 
ords, violin strings, hairpins, silk stock- 
ings. “We went with empty suitcases to 
return with full ones.” A profitable 
peddling, its obvious illegality undis- 
guised by the tolerance of the Soviet 
authorities, to whom the manners and 
morals of such visitors must have been 
a source of amazement. 

There were many and devious ways 
of cheating everybody—your employers, 
the Soviet Government, the Russian 
people, and the income tax collector. 
You mixed up dollar salaries and ex- 
pense accounts with illegal rubles, hid- 
den jewels, foreign contraband, and 
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came out with several tidy profits on 


each transaction. And then you went 
down to the Grand Hotel and bought 
a bottle of champagne to achieve the 
proper mood for a story about the “‘fail- 
ure of Socialism.” It remained for Ly- 
ons to achieve an almost lyrical infatu- 
ation with this traffic. He writes: 


“Words have a life of their own, over- 
tones of meaning and depths of emotion 
that no dictionary definition can convey. 
The Russian Revolution has thrown many 
words into sharp relief, charged them 
with intimate significances unintelligible 
to strangers. ... 


“But of all the words lifted to eminence 
none can compare with valuta, syllables 
electric with wonder and danger. By 
1931, all the works of Marx and Lenin, 
all the speeches of Kaganovich and Kal- 
inin, were outweighed by this one word. 
Valuta shops, valuta restaurants, valuta 
arrests, valuta tortures, valuta whores; 
just a few dimensions of that inexhaust- 
ible word. To record that it means ‘real 
‘ values’, such as foreign money, precious 
metals and jewels, does not begin to ex- 
plain it.” 

In spite of the fascinations of valuta, 
Lyons was not always happy in Mos- 
cow. He arrived at the end of the 
NEP and never ceased to mourn the 
passing of that period of petty trade and 
speculation. 


“Later we were to hear Russians sigh 
over ‘the good old days,’ referring to the 
NEP days rather than the Tsarist times. 
Having tasted a little of the vanishing 
plenitude in the twilight hours of NEP, 
we could understand their nostalgia. 
Private kiosks sold candy, flowers, sau- 
sages. Sidewalk hucksters offered home- 
made brassieres, toothpicks, wooden toys, 
aprons, frozen apples.” 


Generally, it appears, Lyons pre- 
ferred the company of Russians who 
sighed for the good old days. He un- 
derstood their nostalgia. He, too, re- 
gretted the end of sidewalk huckstering 
and other remnants of private com- 
merce. 

His heart bled for the kulaks. The 
collectivization of agriculture, which 
abolished exploitation in the villages, 
brought life and hope to an impover- 
ished peasantry and raised the cultural 
level of the whole countryside, was to 
Lyons only a deplorable tragedy in the 
life of the kulaks. 

From sympathizing with speculators 
and kulaks, Lyons came to identify him- 
self with every enemy of the Soviet 
Government. At each public trial, he 
felt himself in the dock with the ac- 
cused. Though they confessed their 
guilt, they were nevertheless the “vic- 
tims” of Socialist construction. This is 
most important, since we are concerned 
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here not only with Lyons but with the 
admirers of Lyons. Edmund Wilson is 
enchanted with Lyons’ “illuminating 
descriptions” of the trials of the 
Shakhty mine-wreckers and other con- 
fessed agents of reaction. Lyons does 
not conceal his sympathy with these 
“victims” of the revolution. 

The Shakhty trial revealed a con- 
spiracy to damage machinery, destroy 
coal mines and weaken the country by 
wrecking a basic industry. The evi- 
dence was conclusive. The accused 
were guilty, says Lyons: 


“Not one of them had advanced any more 
exalted motive for spoiling machines or 
opposing the revolution than his own de- 
sire for more wealth. . . Those who ad- 
mitted guilt were by their own descrip- 
tion small, self-seeking, uninspired per- 
sons, filled with chagrin over their private 
losses and never once thinking beyond 
their own bellies and purses.” 


Nevertheless, to Lyons, the trial of 
these people “symbolized the persecu- 
tion of the intelligentsia.” “I could 
not bring myself to hate the fifty-two 
men who symbolized the capitalist ene- 
my.” But he is unrestrained in his 
hatred for the country and the leaders 
of Socialism. 

Lyons’ heart was wrung again by 
the trial of the conspirators of the “In- 
dustrial Party,” convicted of spying and 
plotting against the Soviet Union. 


“Eleven days of trial left small doubt 
that these men and hundreds like them 
despised the Soviet regime, dreamed of 
its overthrow, and were ready to de- 
liver it to enemies abroad or at home... 
No doubt these men had talked counter- 
revolution among themselves and with 
friends out of their pre-revolutionary 
past in Europe. . . More than enough, in 
short, to make them traitors in Bolshe- 
vik eyes and deserving of traitors’ deaths.” 


But not traitors in the eyes of Lyons. 
Rather “eight scholarly men,” whose 
trial was only “ballyhoo.” The wrath 
of people demanding removal of trait- 
ors was “synthetic delirium.” 

Lyons parades his sympathies with 
the kulaks, with the counter-revolution- 
ary “former people,” the NEP traders, 
and the decadent bohemians. He does 
not conceal his bitter animosity toward 
the Russian workers. Like any Park 
Avenue snob, he complains that his 
Russian neighbors are dirty and put 
garbage in the bathtub. He hates all 
Communists. To Lyons, Maxim Gor- 
ky was only an “irascible old reaction- 
ary—cultural window-dressing.” That 
alone gives us the measure of Lyons. 
Who were his friends? He does not 
tell us too precisely. But we have a 





significant hint here and there. In 
1929, he says, he was engaged in smug- 
gling messages out of Moscow in “the 
diplomatic pouches of friendly lega- 
tions.” There was then no American 
embassy in Moscow. With what lega- 
tions did Mr. Lyons have “friendly” 
arrangements for the transport of con- 
traband? 


It is not clear why Lyons ever went 
to Moscow in the first place. Perhaps, 
as he says, because to him the Soviet 
Union was a place where: 


“Everyone found what he wanted most, 
and a sense of superiority into the bar- 
gain. It was easy to feel superior to the 
rabble who stood in lines. . . Everyone 
outside the Soviet Union who accounted 
himself enlightened and advanced veered 
toward Intourist under the pleasant il- 
lusion that Bolshevism was a new, more 
gloriously intransigeant bohemianism.” 


He hastened to decorate his Mos- 
cow apartment with “a queer but col- 
orful Bohemianism—quite Greenwich 
Villagey.” In the winter of 1928 Ly- 
ons was delighted to find, still tolerated 
under NEP, “‘a club for writers, where 
carefree and high-pitched literary bo- 
hemianism was making its last stand.” 
The atmosphere was congenial to the 
Greenwich Village playboy, though he 
could feel the “fingers of doom” already 
touching this oasis. “The NEP holi- 
day was nearly over. Soon enough this 
bohemianism was to be wiped out by 
the new policies of an embattled Krem- 
lin intent on industrializing and social- 
izing the country.” 

The New York Times reviewer cor- 
rectly says: ‘““Mr. Lyons lost faith in 
the Soviet Government because it did 
not live up to his ideal of what such a 
government ought to be. . . Stalin 
steered the country toward complete 
socialization.” 

Lyons was disillusioned. It was not 
the disillusionment of an “old radical,” 
but the disappointment of a bohemian 
adventurer who admits that he enjoyed 
life under petty-trading NEP and that 
he hated socialism. 

Whatever the purpose of his going, 
there seems no doubt about the man- 
ner of his leaving. On the evening of 
November 9, 1933, Lyons reports, sev- 
eral unidentified persons visited his 
apartment, “among them a Japanese 
newspaperman.” A few days later he 
fell in with two tipsy Russians. Out of 
these encounters came the story with 
which Lyons for a brief moment as- 
tounded the world. A fleet of Japa- 
nese bombing planes had “penetrated 

(Continued on page 37) 
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York. 


Question: Would you explain what 
is going to be the procedure for the 
general election in the USSR and 
what are the qualifications for voting? 


G. B. A., Newark, N. J. 


Answer: The procedure of the na- 
tional election of the USSR for the 
Supreme Council is as follows: For the 
organization of the whole procedure a 
special electoral commission has been 
set up with branches in every constitu- 
ency. These electrical commissions are 
composed of local representatives of 
various organizations and every kind of 
voluntary association of the population. 
The commisisons are charged with the 
organization and supervision of the 
elections. 

The first step is to compile and print 
a list in every constituency of all the 
voters, that is of the entire population, 
both men and women, 18 years of age 
and over. Since franchise is general 
and not subject to any qualifications or 
tests, property or tax paying, everyone 
is a voter. Only persons who have 
received a court sentence entailing the 
loss of electoral rights, or those who are 
mentally incompetent are barred from 
exercising franchise. 

The next step is the nomination of 
candidates and drawing up the list of 
candidates who will appear on the bal- 
lot. Article 141 of the Constitution 
provides that every organized group 
such as trade unions, workers in every 
factory, cooperatives, individual peas- 
ants and collective farmers, youth or- 
ganizations, Red Army soldiers, cul- 
tural, professional associations, the 
Communist Party, housewives or do- 
mestic help, and all other such groups 
without exception have the right of 
nomination and all candidates so nomi- 
nated must be included in the ballot by 
the electoral commission. The nomi- 
nations must be made simultaneously 
for the Supreme Council and for the 
Council of Nationalities, the two 
Chambers of the highest governing 
body of the Soviet Union. 

Representation in the Council of 
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Soviets is on the basis of one repre- 
sentative for every 300,000 people. 
Representation’ in the Council of Na- 
tionalities is on the basis of 25 repre- 
sentatives for each of the 11 Union 
Republics, 11 representatives from each 
of the Autonomous Republics, 5 from 
each Autonomous Province and 1 rep- 
resentative for every National District. 
Every constituency is divided into elec- 
toral districts of from 1500 to 2500 
voters in the cities and at least one 
electoral district in a village. The Red 
Army is divided into electoral districts 
of 50 to 1500 men. Rest homes, hos- 
pitals, sanitaria and ships at sea also 
constitute electoral districts. The names 
of all the candidates will be entered on 
two separate ballots, one for the Coun- 
cil of Soviets and one for the Council 
of Nationalities. The voter will draw 
an ink line over all the names of the 
candidates on the ballots save one, this 
one remaining being his or her choice 
for the office. 

The election is secret, the polling 
places are so arranged as to guarantee 
the secrecy of choice. Electioneering 
in the polling places is prohibited. Be- 
fore the balloting begins the ballot 
boxes are inspected by the Chairman of 
the local electoral commission and 
locked by him. After the balloting is 
completed the counting of the ballots 
will be done in the presence of 8 to 10 
members of the local electoral com- 
mission. 

The actual balloting will take place 
throughout the USSR on the date of 
December 12th from 6 a.m. till 12 
midnight. In order to be elected as a 
representative either to the Council of 
the Union or to the Council of Na- 
tionalities, a candidate must receive an 
absolute majority of votes, that is over 
50 per cent of the entire vote cast in 
a given constitutency. In case no one 
candidate receives an absolute majority 
a special second balloting will take 
place within a fortnight for the two 
highest candidates. The one receiving 
most of the votes will be elected. 

The ballots are printed in the prim- 


Your Questions Answered 


By THEODORE BAYER 


ary language of the population in the 
given republics. 


Question: Will you please state 
whether the Soviet Union’s trade with 
Nazi-Germany has increased or de- 
creased since the advent of Hitler? 
T. R., Denver, Colo. 


Answer: Figures given by the Plan- 
ning Commission of the USSR show 
that imports from Germany in 1932 
before the coming to power of Hitler 
were 4614 per cent of all Soviet im- 
ports. In 1935 goods from Germany 
constituted but 9 per cent of the total 
Soviet imports. 


Question: Could you please answer 
whether crime among the present 
young generation is increasing or de- 
creasing in the Soviet Union? G. E. L., 
Auburn, Maine. 


Answer: The Chief State Prose- 
cutor, Andre Vishinsky reported last 
year that criminal sentences for 1935 
were 12.2 per cent less than such sen- 
tences for 1934 and almost 40 per cent 
less than for 1933. He further quoted 
figures to show that in Russia proper, 
that is, in the R.S.F.S.R. in less than 
3 years time, between 1933 and 1936, 
crimes against property were reduced to 
about 11 per cent of what they were 
in 1933. He explained the decline of 
crime against property by the increas- 
ing standards of living and opportuni- 
ties for gainful employment, spread of 
culture, leisure time, the prevailing 
high moral tone of the community, the 
enlistment of all the energies of the 
young people in the creative upsurge 
of the country. 


Question: Some individuals in Chi- 
cago are spreading rumors that the 
Soviet government did away with all 
the Jewish colonies, saying that the in- 
vestment and labor in these colonies 
are lost. Will you please answer in 
the next issue what is the status of 
these colonies? J. M. R., Chicago, Il. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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MORE ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS 


PROF. COLSTON WARNE 


Greetings to the pioneer socialist republic 
of the world! For twenty years, many of 
my guild have condemned you (and some 
have even sought to prove you couldn’t 
exist as you violated certain of our sacred 
laws). But you seem to thrive on condem- 
pation. For a while, you were an “economic 
vacuum”. Then you engaged in a “utopian 
scheme of paper planning.” A bit later you 
tore the peasant from his isolated plot and 
were to be condemned to years of starvation 
until he was restored to private property. 
All along you have been turning capitalist. 
We now even have it on the word of Doris 
Duke, one of our tobacco authorities, that 
you have capitalism except that you have 
public ownership of basic industry. It seems 
only a little while ago that I heard that 
your tractors wouldn’t hang together. And 
you had a bureaucracy that couldn’t func- 
tion. You stifle initiative, you know. 

I’m curious. How could you violate the 
laws of economics and quadruple your pro- 
duction in the last eight years? How did 
you come to have the largest cereal crops 
in your history this year? Why your new 
constitution? Why your wave of inventive 
ingenuity’ And how did you manage to 
turn out 17,000,000 tons of steel in the last 
year when ten years ago you couldn’t reach 
4,000,000? Do you have an idea that other 
nations could copy? Or am I mistaken? 

Anyway, greetings. I hear you have an 
army, too, but hope you won’t have to use 
it. You certainly are trying hard enough 
not to. But rumor has it that the world 
isn’t large enough for both fascism and the 
idea that you are working out over there. 
Maybe rumor is right. 


STUYVESANT VAN VEEN 


The Soviet Union is to me the nerve 
center of peace movements, the one place 
in this troubled world the value of Inter- 
national Accord is realized fully enough 
for an active and sincerely honest effort is 
made to promote it. 

As an artist I felt that the spreading of 
the ideals of the Soviet Union is perhaps 
the only hope for culture to grow and 
breathe freely. 


J. J. LANKES 


In all the welter of national crimina- 
tions and recriminations, jealousies, con- 
fused antipathies, diplomatic cavortings 
and trickeries, it is always refreshing to 
see Russia straightforward in a_ healthy 
antagonism against fascism and all its in- 
sidious implications. For that attitude 
alone I am all admiration for Soviet 
Russia. 


MAX WEBER 


Russia has gained the respect, admira- 
tion and affection of countless millions of 
truth-seeking and freedom-loving people 
all over the world, who will join her in 
spirit in the celebration of her Twentieth 
Anniversary, and extend heartiest wishes 
for continued success and ever greater re- 
alization of her ideals. 
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MURIEL DRAPER 


The Soviet Union is the most encouraging 
place on the planet today, because there a 
new civilization is beginning. Based on the 
reasonable assumption that there are enough 
goods and services for all, if properly pro- 
duced and distributed, a new life for mil- 
lions of people is being planned and carried 
out—a life which will offer a greater degree 
of peace, security, and creative freedom than 
anywhere else on earth. 


ERSKINE CALDWELL 


I should like to express gratitude for the 
one nation (the Soviet Union) in the world 
today which by example sets the pace for 
peace. It has created an ideal for the rest 
of the world to strive for. 


BESSIE BEATTY 


In February, 1918, as I was leaving Petro- 
grad, an American business man who thought 
he knew his Russia said, “Better wait! Three 
weeks from today it will all be over.” That 
was nearly twenty years ago. 

A state which has weathered civil war, 
famine, foreign intervention on all its fronts, 
the propaganda barrage of powerful enemies, 
and the common failings of the individual 
man, and is in a better position to defend its 
gains than at any time in its history, cer- 
tainly rates birthday congratulations. 


ROGER BALDWIN 


No more forthright moves for world peace 
have been made even by the pacifists them- 
selves, than the Soviet Union’s proposals 
for total and immediate disarmament, its 
leadership in the direction of collective se- 
curity at Geneva and its resistance to pro- 
vocation on the Manchurian border. Even 
its more conventional alliances with the 
anti-Fascist powers tend to delay the out- 
break of war; and with strong enough in- 
ternal victories against Fascism in France and 
other countries may turn the tide against 
armament and war. Its support of the 
Spanish loyalist government has been the 
one heartening factor in the depressing 
spectacle of “non-intervention” and the tragic 
failure of the democracies to uphold inter- 
national law by permitting the Spanish gov- 
ernment freely to buy. 


WILLIAM E. DODD, Jr. 


Twice I have made flying trips to the 
Soviet Union and after each one I have left 
with the feeling that here is the nation 
which carries the future of civilization. Here 
there is hope, justice and progress. The 
heroic struggle which the Soviet Union has 
made for world peace is just beginning to 
be realized and other democratic nations are 
recognizing that her way is the only way 
to preserve peace. 


PAUL KELLOGG 


Back in 1923, we published a special num- 
ber of Survey Graphic on “Russia Today 
and Tomorrow.” The occasion was the fifth 
anniversary of the USSR. . . 

Fifteen years of “tomorrows” have elapsed 


since. Throughout, as occasion offered, we 
have endeavored to carry forward the story 
of Soviet experiment and achievement in 
the fields we cover, as our part in the in- 
terchange of ideas and experience between 
the two great peoples. . . 

The U.S.A. and the USSR may head in 
widely variant directions so far as their 
conceptions of the social order go; we may 
work out democracy after our own fashions; 
there’s healthiness in crossfires of criticism 
and challenge on this course or that; but 
both people (and all peoples of the world) 
will gain in the decades ahead through the 
interplay of. invention in lifting the standards 
of life and labor. 

Let me take the field of education by way 
of example. . . Soviet Russia has entered this 
field with its amazing, farflung campaign 
against illiteracy, its rapidly expanding school 
system, the new institutes and universities 
that have brought technical training within 
reach of industrial and rural areas alike. 

It was a break with the world’s past for 
America to make education free and uni- 
versal. It is a break with our present for 
Soviet Russia not only to make schools free, 
but to underpin the opportunity to make 
use of them. Our smattering of scholarships 
in colleges and universities and our experi- 
ments under the Youth Administration only 
scratch the ground that Russia is breaking 
open for a fruitful harvest. 

It will be some years before Russia will 
come fully abreast of England, much less 
the United States, in its general provisions 
for education. But in laying down an eco- 
nomic foundation for education, Soviet Rus- 
sia is making a demonstration that chal- 
lenges us to match it. 

This is what I mean by interchange—by 
creative emulation between our peoples; a 
give and take that has the yeast of the 
future in it. 


HAMILTON FYFE 


Editor of “Reynold’s,” the British Co-opera- 
tive Sunday newspaper. Former editor of 


the London “Daily Herald”. 


Which of us, twenty years ago, no matter 
how hopeful we were, dared to suppose it 
possible that in so short a time Socialism 
could be established over so vast an area 
as the USSR now comprises? Which of 
us now would deny that the period since 
the October Revolution, grim and_ hateful 
though many of its developments elsewhere, 
has not been one of the most cheering and 
fruitful in the history of mankind? 

You want me to appraise “Soviet achieve- 
ment in my own particular sphere’—that is, 
in journalism. Well, to have turned a na- 
tion which was 80 per cent illiterate into 
an eager newspaper-reading public is some- 
thing. And to interest that public in news- 
papers which in no direction serve up crude 
sensationalism, or swamp serious news under 
a flood of trivialities, is something more. 
Further, the use of the Press as a means of 
keeping everybody up to the mark, checking 
abuses of power, denouncing slackness, im- 
proving the national effort, makes Russian 
journalism unique in the world of today. 
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Information on Hay Driers 


Wanted 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Today we are having a nice steady all- 
day’s rain after some five or six weeks of 
hot, dry weather—the best in the world for 
finishing our harvest and for seeding the 
winter grain. And now that we have thou- 
sands of hectares already seeded—the rains 
come as if by order and I have a few minutes 
to write a letter or two. 

This year has seen the best harvest Russia 
ever produced. So much grain that some 
few places here have not yet finished thresh- 
ing. Every available building is full of 
grain and the collective farmers are worn out 
and glad, to be through with the big job. 
The crop of fruit, grapes, melons, technical 
cultures, corn and sunflowers are all good and 
most of them record crops. I saw 50—100 
cars of watermelons at one time piled up at 
the station awaiting shipment and as many 
more on the fields with not enough transport 
to handle them. The collective farms and 
the program of Lenin and Stalin have been 
fully justified by this year’s crop. It did not 
come by chance. 

In 1928 Harold Ware brought to Maslov 
Kut samples of alfalfa meal made at the 
Walker Gordon farm in New Jersey after 
putting fresh mown alfalfa through a drier. 
For the past two years I have been trying to 
carry to a finish the work that he started 
then, of introducing a system of artificial 
drying for alfalfa hay in the Soviet Union. 
Hay driers have been in steady use in Amer- 
ica since 1925 and in England since 1930 or 
1931, but the farms are so small in America 
and England that drying plants are not prac- 
tical except on a few very large farms, not- 
withstanding they give from 50 to 100 per 
cent more feed from a given area. Our big 
farms are ideal for the fullest exploitation of 
hay driers. 

We have no hay driers yet in the Soviet 
Union. Chernov and Yurkin are both inter- 
ested but want to experiment instead of buy- 
ing a hundred or so of the best American 
driers and using these as our basis for experi- 
menting, as we did with tractors. We have 
a chronic shortage of feed for our stock which 
we must liquidate as soon as possible: Eng- 
lish farmers at Oxford last January claimed 
they can feed two cows with a drier on the 


same land that fed one before. Driers would 
put our hay harvest on a factory basis—work 
will go on night and day, rain or shine—with 
practically no loss and with a uniformly high 
grade of hay 50 to 100 per cent higher in 
feeding value than sun-dried hay. 

If any of your staff know anything about 
hay driers or know the addresses of firms or 
farmers who are using them, I wish you 
would have them write to me. The hay 
driers will go a long way to solve our feed 
problem and will completely revolutionize our 
system of handling hay as much as the tractor 
has revolutionized other field work. They will 
put it on a modern scientific socialist basis. 


George G. McDowell 
Slavyanskaya, USSR 


From a Grateful Reader 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

While sending my subscription renewal to 
the proper department under separate cover, 
I am moved to write you, to thank you for 
the information and inspiration your pages 
have given. 

Every number of your magazine enlightens 
the mind and gladdens the heart; but your 
November issue, celebrating the Twentieth 
Anniversary of the Soviet Revolution, is the 
most exciting single issue of a periodical I 
have ever read. 

Yours is an educational work, and of the 
utmost importance. -The peoples of the 
world, troubled but timid, will never grope 
their way to the good life through welters of 
clashing and wordy theories; but they cannot 
long fail to grasp the significance of the ac- 
tual achievements of Socialism in the USSR. 
I know so many people whose minds have 
been filled with fear and hatred of Socialism, 
Communism, Bolshevism and Soviet Russia; 
yet they all want exactly what the Soviet 
peoples are achieving—security, release from 
fear, freedom to be happy. Continue to 
show people that Socialism in practice, in 
the Soviet Union, is bringing to mankind 
those blessings which all desire; and Capital- 
ism and all its allies, lay and clerical, will be 
unable to dissuade the peoples from setting 
their feet upon that road. 

Thanks again; and with eager anticipation 
of another year of Sovier Russia Topay. 


Shaemas O’Sheel 
Barrytown, N. Y. 





and other volumes 


have also been responding generously. 


New Year. 


Quickly! 





AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY GIFT 


With a committee of many of the best-known figures in American science 
at work, the task of selecting a thousand outstanding American scientific books 
to be presented to the people of the Soviet Union as a twentieth anniversary 
gift is being carried forward. The head of the anthropological section, for exam- 
ple, has just sent us a splendid list of works in that field that must be included 
in the library. Funds, however, are urgently needed for the purchase of these 
The books, by their very nature, are costly ones. 
ber of men and women famous in American science have already come forward 
with contributions and pledges to the fund, and our readers and subscribers 
But we still must call on them for sub- 
stantial help if the work of assembling the library is to be completed before the 
The average cost of each book is something more than five dollars. 
Will you defray the cost of one volume? 
you in sending us enough for one or more books? 
can make to the fund will be most grateful. 
Scientific Library Fund, Sovier Russia Topay, 824 Broadway, New York City. 


A num- 


Will you get your friends to join with 
Whatever contribution you 
Please make out your check to 
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TO THE EDITOR 


An Unemployed Reader 
Subscribes 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 

By writing to you I’m breaking precedents. 
I never could afford a subscription to any 
magazine. But this is different. 

In my subscribing, which incidentally is 
the first of any kind, I know I’m doing 
something worthwhile. First, I know I'll get 
the truth about the Soviet Union. Second, I 
can appreciate the value of this magazine as 
a teacher, as a guide—not just for myself, 
but for my friends and their friends. 

You are doing a good job of clearing the 
mist that the press and the magazines create. 
I might say the Capitalist press, but I viv- 
idly recall some “phoney” assertions in the 
so-called Socialist papers as well. 

Though unemployed, I know the value of 
your magazine. Enclosed you'll find one 
dollar. Harry Steinberg 
New York City 








AFTER TWENTY YEARS 
(Continued from page 30) 


has its own “laboratory hut” where they 
carry on their own studies of the condi- 
tions that govern the productivity of 
their crops. The Academy of Sciences 
unites fifty-one institutes with a staff 
of 2,719 scientific workers. To its great 
scientists such as Pavlov, the Soviet Union 
has given unparalleled opportunities to 
carry on their work. Among its younger 
scientists are many who are achieving 
world renown. The bond between theory 
and practice is the chief characteristic of 
Soviet science. Science is utilized to the 
utmost in the building of the new society. 
At the same time, every possible encour- 
agement is given to pure science, since 
the communists build not only for today 
but for the future. 


The Basis for Real Democracy 


These cold statistics which index the 
solid achievements of socialism provide 
the guarantee of political democracy as 
well as economic security. While Soviet 
economy has marched forward with giant 
strides, an unprecedented economic crisis 
has throttled the productive forces of the 
encircling world, which finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to afford the luxury of 
democratic government. Fascism becomes 
a fact or an omnipresent threat in both 
hemispheres. 

It is no accident that the new Soviet 
Constitution and the most democratic 
elections the world has ever known coin- 
cide with the fulfillment of the second 
five-year plan. An economy of abun- 
dance securely rooted in a socialized in- 
dustry and a collective agriculture have 
established the ‘conditions under which 
a whole people, 180,000,000 strong, can 
freely and fully participate in planning 
and building their future. 
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BARRICADE DAYS 


“The Return of Maxim,’ a screen 
drama written and directed by Gregory 
Kozintsev and Leonid Trauberg with a 
musical score by Dmitri Shostakovich, 
produced by Lenfilm in Leningrad and 
presented by Amkino. Maxim is played 
by Boris Cherkov; Natasha by Valentina 
Kibardina. 


AXIM has come back to us. Al- 
though seven years older, he has 
the same contagious temperament—non- 
chalance, wit, animal spirits. We knew 
him in his youth in 1907. Carefree, he 
sang his way along until pulled up short 
by the death of two comrades, one at the 
hands of an employer who did not test 
out his machinery, and the other at the 
hands of police who broke up a funeral 
march and sent men off to the firing squad. 
Maxim brooded over these events. We 
watched him in prison, taught by a Cos- 
sack’s whip and an older Bolshevik. This 
was his education even as Gorky de- 
scribed his own in “My University 
Days.” Maxim’s second chapter is re- 
created by the same combination of artis- 
tic forces: directors, hero and heroine, 
musical score. But for three reasons 
their task is increasingly difficult. First, 
the film must reach the epic proportions 
of its predecessor and that is not easy. 
Secondly, as a middle chapter in a tril- 
ogy, which is neither fresh beginning nor 
summarizing triumph, it must be both 
a necessary link and a completed stery. 
Thirdly, its theme of political prepara- 
tion has never been filmed before and is 
hard to unify and dramatize. 
Nevertheless the picture triumphs, and, 
considering the task it faced, this is high 
praise. With Maxim and Natasha in 
the forefront we learn what it is like to 
be party workers in the St. Petersburg 
of 1914. There are two main themes: one 
dealing in satiric terms with the old 
regime; the other dealing in heroic terms 
with the Party organization. Scenes 


move from the Fourth Duma, to party 
cells, to a saloon, to the office of Pravda, 
to workers’ houses, to the streets and 


clashes with the police, to a Tsarist 
court, and finally to the Bolshevik under- 
ground work among the Russian soldiers 
of the World War. The ramifications of 
party leadership go beyond the personal 
story into an examination of the economic 
and political forces that are constructing, 
out of hardship and death, an effective 
opposition to the Tsarist regime. 

A picture of such breadth must be 
wary of becoming political argument 
rather than human story. This Soviet 
film, following in the Russian dramatic 
tradition, succeeds in infecting everything 
it has to say by its flawless acting. There 
are four full-sized revolutionary char- 
acters: Maxim, the ever-ready Bolshe- 
vik organizer; Natasha, the passionate 
editor of Pravda; Erofeyev, the proud 
worker-leader in the factory; and Tu- 
rayev, the conscientious workers’ deputy 
in the Duma. 

No one who has seen this picture can 
forget the performances of Maxim and 
Natasha: his entrance into the saloon, 
guitar in hand, at ease with himself; her 
ride in the carriage down the parasoled 
streets of St. Petersburg; his engaging 
billiard playing with the pretentious fac- 
tory clerk; her flaming denouncement of 
the Menshevik; the first meeting in 
Pravda’s offices, when he finds her asleep 
and buoyantly transacts all editorial 
business; the second reunion in the 
workers’ cottage after she had supposed 
him dead; and the final partnership on 
the barricades, where with the sunshine 
pouring down on them, he remarks “Our 
family life begins here.” The sincerity 
of their acting and their relationship is 
never for one moment doubted. They 
as a team provide a unifying force in the 
picture. 

There is, in addition, an array of typed 
bourgeois personalities, etched in by a 
gesture, a voice or a phrase. We see 
these individuals not as people, but as 
functionaries, even as Maxim and Na- 
tasha saw them. There are two se- 
quences, often repeated, forming a con- 
trasting chorus: the boy in a cap run- 
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ning down workers’ streets calling 
“Pravda” and so playing his revolution- 
ary role; the police, riding by on horse- 
back, ruthlessly destroying whatever they 
lay their hands on. There is a broadly 
satirized Duma scene in which the work- 
ers’ deputy keeps sane while all around 
him Tsarist representatives, working 
themselves up to a riotous pitch of hys- 
teria, bang on their legislative desks in 
the manner of school-boys. All of the 
scenes converge into the climax of the 
picture—the strike and barricades se- 
quence. Here strike demonstrations are 
transformed into conflicts with the po- 
lice, and workers choose to take their 
stand behind the pitiful defenses of tele- 
phone poles, flour sacks, cobblestones and 
barrels. All meet death or Siberia, ex- 
cept the miraculous Maxim. Neverthe- 
less, in the light of history, it is clear 
that the barricade days of 1914 formed 
the prelude to 1917. 

The trilogy of Maxim is making the 
revolution increasingly understandable to 
ordinary people. It does not dramatize 
a single event, like Potemkin or The 
Last Night, for revolutions take time 
and many defeats before they are 
achieved. Maxim and Natasha are not 
conventional hero and heroine—the top 
leaders in a great event. Rather they are 
ordinary party workers, like many others, 
preparing for revolution by fulfilling 
small tasks as occasion allows. Because 
they have been presented to us through 
persuasive. everyday detail, they have be- 
come like friends in real life, a part 
of our lives. Soon, through the unrolling 
of their personal histories, we shall par- 
ticipate in the triumph of 1917. “Brothers 
hold on to your guns. The day is near.” 








ON SOVIET PICTURES 
(Continued from page 10) 


purpose: the making of a picture. So 
film production is essentially collective 
work—is “‘sovietistic” by nature. And 
that is where the Russians are in ac- 
cord. They create directly from the 
spirit of their life. 

It is interesting to think whether or 
not the USSR would have made such 
progress without the help of motion pic- 
tures. There can be no doubt that 
it would have taken a much longer time. 
The motion pictures have again and 
again, through dazzling figures of clear 
and poignant characters, been the 
vehicle for bringing the new ideas, the 
new emotions, and the new psychology, 
to the people of the factories, the mines, 
the laboratories, the farms and the uni- 
versities. And this mighty wave of il- 
lustrated collectivism has drawn 170 
million people into the pathway of so- 
cialist culture. 
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LYONS GOES TO TOWN 
(Continued from page 32) 


far into Siberian territory’ and were 
destroyed by the Soviet forces. If true, 
“a matter of grave international impor- 
tance.” It was a threat of imminent 
war, well calculated to confuse the con- 
versations proceeding at that moment 
in Washington between President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Litvinov. Without 
seeking any confirmation, and evading 
the censorship, Lyons telephoned this 
story—which was utterly false—to the 
United Press office in London, whence 
it went on fast wires to the newspapers 
of the world. Lyons was fired by the 
United Press for planting on them a 
story which he could not verify and for 
which he could give no responsible orig- 
in. When his employers asked for an 
explanation, he did not have the ef- 
frontery to tell the flimsy story about 
a Japanese newspaperman and the two 
tipsy Russians. Instead: 

“I asserted that I had obtained the re- 


ports from ‘trustworthy diplomatic 
sources, confirmed by _ well-informed 
Russians.’ ” 


That lie was the end of the news- 
paper career which began on the Paris 
Herald. Lyons came away from Mos- 
cow greatly disillusioned. He confided 
his sorrows to a Hearst reporter, who 
was moved to remark: 

“The colossal flop of Communist Russia’s 
social experiment almost breaks his 
heart.” 

Self-revelation reaches the peak of 
grotesque indecency in Lyons’ account 
of his interview with Romain Rolland. 
He rushed across Europe to warn Rol- 
land about “the infamous phases of 
Russian life.” But Rolland would not 
listen. “I am fighting Hitler,” he said. 
“We tried to speak of Russia,” but Rol- 
land preferred to talk of “Germany, 
France, the war and the peace.” Ly- 
ons could only come to the conclusion 
that Rolland’s wife—‘‘young, attrac- 
tive’—was an agent of Stalin “shield- 
ing him against an understanding of the 
Soviet Union.” 

This is the book and this the man 
so admired by Edmund Wilson, Doro- 
thy Thompson, The New York Times, 
and the San Francisco Chronicle. A 
man who calls himself a “prostitute,” 
who boasts of mixing “atrocity stories 
with champagne” and confesses that he 
was fired for unreliability. Lyons brags 
that he wrote his news from “the men- 
dacities of paid tipsters and his own 
fertile imagination.” So he is well 
qualified to write a book attacking the 
Soviet Union, and to be praised by 
every enemy of progress. 
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QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 33) 
Answer: These rumors are un- 
founded and constitute malicious anti- 
Soviet propaganda. The Jewish Au- 
tonomous Region of Biro-Bidjan as 
well as of the other Jewish settle- 
ments are prospering. Kalinindorf, 
Stalindorf, Naizlapol, and Larin- 
dorf are all flourishing communities 
where the Jewish population is con- 
tinuing its national life unhampered 
according to the traditions of their 
nationality. They enjoy complete na- 
tional equality on a par with all other 
nationalities in the Soviet Union. 


Question: | would like to know what 
happened to the crews of the Soviet 
ships seized by Franco, What are the 
Soviets doing about it? S. S., Freeport, 
L. & 

Answer: The crews of the two Soviet 
ships, $.S. Komsomol, and S.S. Smido- 


vich were interned by Franco, but 


have recently been repatriated. The. 


Soviet government does not con- 
sider that Franco’s forces are carrying 
on legal warfare. Franco’s insurgent 
forces on the sea interfering with for- 
eign shipping are engaging in piracy. 
The Soviet government refuses to have 
direct dealings with Franco, We are 
quoting below from a statement of 
People’s Commissar, M. M. Litvinov, 
printed in the Jzvestia of April 24, giv- 
ing the Soviet position in the matter and 
explaining the efforts of the Soviet 
Union to repatriate the crews. 

“General Franco is considered by us 
as the head of the insurgents, and we 
do not recognize him to have the rights 
of a belligerent, and consequently, the 
right of holding up and seizing mer- 
chant ships either in territorial waters or 
still less in the open sea. Such actions 
on his part are piratical and predatory. 
He fully justifies this characteristic also 
by his complete disrespect not only of 
international law and the rules of war- 
fare, but also of the elementary dictates 
of humanity. 

“. . . In the absence of direct rela- 
tions with Franco on the part of the 
Soviet Government and even on the 
part of friendly countries, and in view 
of the aforesaid attitude of Franco to- 
wards law and humanity, it is an ex- 
tremely difficult problem to get the 
crews back to their fatherland. The 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Af- 
fairs, however, continues its efforts and 
will make use of all available, although 
limited, possibilities for attaining this 
end.” 


100 MILLION VOTERS 
(Continued from page 7) 

the Stakhanov movement by a few 
years. Not to be outdone by Izotov, 
the miners of the mine where Stakha- 
nov works, Artem No. 10, nominated 
Stakhanov on the same day, also as 
“the best miner of the Donetz district.” 
Since they are proposed by different 
electoral districts, it is likely that both 
Izotov and Stakhanov will be mem- 
bers of the coming Supreme Soviet. 

Twelve of the forty-five nominees 
are women, a steadily growing percent- 
age in comparison with the women 
members of the last All Union Con- 
gress, where they formed slightly more 
than one-fifth of the total. They also 
are chosen because of their achieve- 
ments in production. Tatiana Shel- 
kunova, member of the Schmidt Col- 
lective Farm, is nominated by several 
farms in her district as “a tested per- 
son, often a prize-winner, the initiator 
of the movement to increase produc- 
tion in the Great Meadows District, 
the woman who sent a written pledge 
to Stalin that she would raise a ton of 
flax fiber per hectere and carried out 
her promise.” 

Striking is the appearance on the list 
of women from Central Asia, where a 
decade ago women were bought and 
sold in marriage at an early age. Sa- 
para Mohammedova was in 1927 an 
illiterate farm laborer of Turkestan. 
She was advised by Russian workers to 
come to work in the newly opening 
textile factory and did so. She was 
sent for two years to Moscow to be- 
come a skilled worker, one of the staff 
around whom the new factory was or- 
ganized. ‘Today she is a candidate for 
the Supreme Soviet, nominated as “the 
initiator of the Stakhanov movement 
in our factory, whose name is known 
throughout our city of Ashkhabad.” 

In no other country in the world 
could a twenty-year-old girl even vote, 
much less become candidate for the 
highest governing body in the land. 
Twenty-year-old Chermova Pavlovna, 
combine operator in a flax district, is 
nominated by “the tractor drivers, com- 
bine operators and flax teaslers of the 
Tractor Station together with the mem- 
bership of ‘New World Farm,’ as 
our best combine operator, a Young 
Communist, of the same age as the Rev- 
olution . . . often a prize-winner for 
her outstanding work in mastering the 
most complex technique of farming.” 

Not one of these candidates has 
offered himself for election; not one 
has made a speech or stated a “plat- 
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We offer this huge bargain to Soviet Russia Today 
readers because we want you to see for yourselves why 
the circulation of THE NATION surpasses that of all 
other progressive weeklies—and is now at an all time 
NATION high. 


We want you to see how effectively we 
accept the challenge of the intelligent minority 
to publish the facts behind the news. We want 
you to see how authoritatively we interpret 
these facts from the progressive point of view 
—how our correspondents, feature writers and 
editors clarify the headlines of today and pre- 
pare you for those of tomorrow—how carefully 
we scrutinize every public issue and show you 
whether it is a stride forward or a step back- 
ward. 

During the next 17 tempestuous weeks you 
will read in the The Nation 119 courageous 
articles—170 lively editorial paragraphs—51 
full length editorials—136 candid reviews of 
the new books, plays, films and recorded music. 

Feature articles appearing currently or 
scheduled for early publication include John 
De Wilde on Schacht and the internal battle of 
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policy in Germany—Oliver Carlson on Los 
Angeles, the story of its southern industrial growth 
and corresponding rise of the militant labor move- 
ment—Claude McKay on Harlem's trend toward 
unionism—Louis Fischer on Spain—Sidney 
Hertzberg on tie American Federation of Labor 
Convention—James Wechsler on W. P. A. ac- 
complishments—Sidney Webb on the Soviet 
Union—Louis Adamic on Akron labor—Philip 
Bernstein on the plight of the Jews in Germany 
today—Max Lerner on Douglas of the S.E.C. 

The regular price of The Nation is 15¢ a copy, 
$5 a year. Because we think that once you 
read The Nation you will never choose to be 
without it, we offer you the next 17 weeks 
for only $1. 

Four critical months loom ahead. Under- 
stand what's going on. You will—if you mail 
the order form below today! 
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form.” ‘They are put up by the people 
who know them. The reasons their 
sponsors give are skill in production, 
efficiency, energy, devotion to the build- 
ing of socialism, tireless fighting against 
the people’s enemies. What is expected 
of them in office is merely that they 
shall exercise these abilities on a wider 
scale, that they will help increase the 
efficiency and productive ability of the 
country. ‘That is why they are put 
there. 

Does this reason seem too simple? 
Their platform? What is their plat- 
form? One critical American cor- 
respondent said to me: “A lot of pic- 
turesque candidates, I grant you, but 
no issues! No debate! No attacks! 
If they could imagine any argument it 
would only be which of the candidates 
is the strongest for Stalin.” I might 
have answered that in that case it 
would not be so unlike a recent Ameri- 
can election, in which most of the Con- 
gressional candidates of both parties 
were trying to prove themselves for 
Roosevelt. But instead, I passed the 
question on to a Russian Bolshevik. 

“Is there really any discussion of 
issues allowed in this election?” I asked 
him. “I grant there is plenty of con- 
test over who is the best man. But 
suppose somebody raised an issue? For 
instance, suppose somebody wanted to 
run on the issue of cutting down the 
budget spent on the army and using 
the money saved to raise the lowest 
wages. That’s a perfectly possible is- 
sue. How far would such a candidate 
get?” 

“Not far,” he admitted. “He would 
be stopped. But suppose you tell me 
yourself what would stop him. Would 
it be the party leaders?” 

“No,” I said promptly. “It would 
be the whole organization of the coun- 
try from the Central Committee down 
to the most energetic workers in every 
factory and farm. They would all of 
them stop him. I know that. Now 
help me explain why.” 

“There is an issue in this election,’ 
he said slowly. “The biggest issue that 
ever hung on any election in the history 
of the world. All of us feel it. Well, 
let’s try to state it .. 

“Several leading economists, our own 
as well as some capitalist economists in 
England, think that the world will 
crash in 1938. Or maybe a year later. 
Anyway, the time is near. What do 
I mean—‘crash’? A _ military crisis 
like that of 1914 combined with an 
economic crisis like that of 1929. Both 
together. Capitalism is in its death 
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throes and each throe is worse than the 
last. There are any number of signs 
that this is coming. Spain, China... . 
The fascists drive towards war in the 
hope of saving a dying system. 

“Try to consider for a moment what 
1914 and 1929 combined would mean 
to the peoples of the world. And then 
consider this: Where is there any sure 
foundation for mankind in this crisis 
that is coming? Only here in the Sov- 
iet Union, only in the socialist forms 
that we have worked out. We, till 
recently a very backward nation and 
still with the sins of our backwardness 
upon us, must be the foundation on 
which the world can rely. We must 
carry the world through that coming 
crisis. We must do it as swiftly as 
possible. With as little war as possi- 
ble. I cannot say ‘without war,’ for 
the war, in Europe and in Asia, has 
already begun... . 

“And for this reason all our people 
know that much as we'd all like to 
have the money spent on defense go 
inté the other things, the time for that 
hasn’t come yet. The people them- 
selves would stop anyone who tried to 
raise such an issue. 

“Do you see now the real issue of 
this election? The Soviet Union must 
come to the approaching world crisis as 
strong as possible. Not only with a 
strong Red army, but with as much 
wheat, coal, iron, gold as possible. With 
as few wreckers as possible. With a 
people as healthy and happy as possi- 
ble. That is the issue of this election. 
That is why we must elect our best and 
most productive workers. That is what 
history gives us to do, what mankind 
demands of us.” 
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Dairylands of the U. S. A.—or England—or South 
Africa—or the USSR? You can't tell from the photo- 
graph—and you can't tell from the pastures of poultry- 
yards themselves! Reading the press of the world, you 
infer that there are subtle differences between the Rus- 
sian and his fellow-man. Reading the factual report of 
life in the USSR you know that here are men, women 
and children like yourselves: struggling, hoping, failing 
sometimes, triumphing often, always living! But unlike 


MOSCOW NEWS—Rotogravure weekly. Stirring photos, stirring 


articles that keep the news of the Soviet Union constantly at your 
fingertips. 


$2 year $1 for 6 months 


SOVIETLAND—Vividly Illusltrated monthly. Acqueints you with 
every side of social life in U.S.S.R. today. 


$2.50 year $1.25 for 6 months 


yourselves: never fearing tomorrow for unemployment 
has been completely abolished in the U.S.S.R. You can 
get that factual report, authoritative and veracious, in 
the English illustrated editions of these Soviet Publica- 
tions that so graphically depict the dynamic forces at 
work in the Soviet Union with beautiful, vivid photog- 
raphy, terse description. And next to living in the USSR 
it's the best way to know the USSRI 
START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 

INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE—The only international publication 
devoted to the proletarian and revolutionary literature of all coun- 


tries, published monthly. 
$2.50 year $1.25 for 6 months 


U.S.S.R. IN CONSTRUCTION—DeLuxe monthly, beautifully illus- 
trated with remarkable color pages, portraying every phase of 
progress of the U.S.S.R. in light and heavy industry, social welfare 
and international stature. 


$4 year $2 for 6 months 


Catalog of Soviet Publications sent on request 


BOOKNIGA CORP. 


255 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


Sole Distributors for North and South America of Books and Periodicals 
Published in the USSR in Various Languages 
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Join the Guild 
NOW ! 


On Reading Old Books 
William Hazlitt 
Odyssey 
Homer 
Troilus and Cressida 
Geolireoy Chaucer 
Hamlet 
Shakespeare 
David Copperfield 
Charles Dickens 
Aeneid 
Virgil 
Vanity Fair 
Thackeray 
Gargantua 
Rabelais 
Cotter's Saturday Night 
Robert Burns 
Nichomachean Ethics 
Aristotle 
Vicar of Wakelield 
Oliver Goldsmith 
Gulliver's Travels 
Jonathan Swilt 
Idylls of the King 
Altred Lord Tennyson 
«Kubla Khgn 
Coleridge 
Eugenie Grandet 
Honore de Balzac 
Book of Job 
Agamemnon 
- Aeschylus 
Divine Comedy 
Dante Alighier 
Tom Jones 
Henry Fielding 
When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed 
Walt Whitman 
London Fire 
Samuel Pepys 
Scarlet Letter 
Natharie] Hawthorne 
Medea 
Euripides 
Paradise Lost 
John Milton 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
Thomas Gray 
Tartulle 
Moliere 
Ring and the Book 
Robert Browning 
Ivanhoe 
Walter S 
Adam Bede 
George E} 
Wuthering Heights 
Emily Bro 
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uel Buller 
Novum Orgarum 
Francis Lord Bacon 
of Arc 


De’ Quincy 


Rene Descartes 
f the Nibelungen 
Richard Wagner 


Sartor Resartus 

Thomas Carlyle 
Social Contract 

Rousseau 
Wealth of Nations 

Adam Smith 


Karl Marx 
Nature 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Menta! Traveller 

William Blake 
Critique of Pure Reason 

Immanuel Kant 
Faust 

Goethe 
Antigone 

Sophocles 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Dept. 12 S.R.T. 


Condensed 


Drop everything until you have assured your- 
self a copy of this book. All you have to do is 
mail the coupon! Its contents would cost over 
$100.00 if you could purchase the individual 
volumes. 


Out of all the words set down in all languages 
and in all ages—these have been selected for you 
as the most important, the most enduring, the 
richest, rarest and best. Thirty-seven of the most 
important human documents—the basis of present- 
day enlightenment. Forty-one of the greatest 
novels and tales, masterpieces of story telling so 
basically entertaining, so real, so true, that they 
will live as long as there are human beings to 
read them. Fifteen poems—only fifteen—but all 
so brilliantly expressive that the spirit of an 
entire nation, the history of an era or—still 


The 101 World’s Classics net 


is the Essence of Man’s Cultural Heritage 


The Literary Guild is a monthly book service 
for exactly the same type of active, busy person 
who would neglect his reading entirely if there 
were not this time-tested, time-saving, highly eco- 
nomical plan for keeping abreast of the best 
new books. 

The Guild is over eleven years old and it has 


SEND NO MONEY. Guild Membership is FREE 


The Guild selects for your choice 
each month the outstanding new 
books before publication—the best 

FICTION and NON-FIC- 
‘‘Wings’’—a sparkling, 
illustrated litt'e journa'—comes 
free each month to members, It 
describes the forthcoming  selec- 
tion and recommendations made by 
the Editors, tells about the 
authors, and contains illustrations 
pertinent to the books. This in- 
valuable guide to good reading 
comes a month in advance, so 
members can decide whether or not 
the selected book will be to their 
liking. You may have the Guild 
selection any month for only $2.00 
(plus a few cents carrying charges) 
regardless of the retail price. 
(Regular prices of Guild selec- 
tions range from $2.50 to $5.00.) 
Or you may choose from 30 other 
outstanding books recommended 
each month by the Guild—or you 
may order any other book in print 
at the publisher’s price. But you 
need not take a book each month. 
As few as four within a year 
keeps your membership in force. 


You Save up to 50% 


Guild savings are not merely 
fractional savings. When you can 
get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book 
for only $2.00, your book bills are 
cut in half, and you can afford to 
buy more books this way than un- 
der any other plan. 


Learn how to get BONUS 
BOOKS every six months 
FREE! 








The Greatest | 
Literature 


into 845 Pages 


greater—the full secret of a human heart is made 
permanent in each one. 

Eight plays—Greek tragedies, Shakespeare, 
Moliere, Ibsen—the finest thought ever presented 
on any stage! All this has been put in a single, 
beautiful volume, of 845 pages, condensed for 
your brief moments of leisure by Dr. Charles 
Gray Shaw, Ph.D., New York University, and his 
staff of associates. And to give you further in- 
sight into the creators of these great classics, 
the editors have written a brief biography of 
each author. 

Now you will find time to do that vital read- 


* of All Mankind 


An Essay on Man 
Alexander Pope 
First Principles 
Herbert Spencer 
Sesame and Lilies 
John Ruskin 
Story of Jean Valjean 
Victor Hugo 
To the Memory of Shakespeare 
Ben Jonson 
Pierre and Jean 
Guy de Maupassant 
Ode on a Grecian Urn 
John Koats 
Genealogy of Morals 
Freidrich Nietzsche 
Rip Van Winkle 
Washington Irving 
Carmen 
Prosper Merimee 
An Essay on Human Understanding 
John Locke 
Bhagavad Gita 
Intellectual Love of God 
Benedict Spinoza 
Garden of Proserpine 


Swinburne 
The Prince 
Machiavelli 
Ot the Natural Condition of Mar 
Thomas Hobbes 
La Gioconda 
Walter Pater 
World as Will and Idea 
Schopenhauer 
Prothalamion 
Edinund Spenser 
Sh. Rome. My Country 
Lord Byron 


ing you have promised yourself. In this carefully 
edited, scholarly abridgement of The 101 World’s 
Classics you can read from three to five of these 
masterpieces in the same length of time you 
would formerly have spent on a single one. 


Mark Twain 
Happiness of a Lile According t 
Nature 
Samuel! Johnson 
Camille 
saved its members more than six millions of Alexander Dumas fils 
° ° ° Allego of the C 
dollars in that length of time. But—more impor- pe ae 
tant even than the millions saved is the Guild’s 
service in balancing lives which would otherwise 
not include the joy of fine reading. Accept free 


membership today. 


Picture of Dorian Gray 
Oscar Wilde 
O! Divine Laws 
Montaigne 
Pride and Prejudice 
Jane Austen 
Unhtarianism 
John Stuart Mi 
Jane Eyre 
Chariotte Bronte 
Icelagd Fisherman 
Pierre Loti 
Madame Bovary 
Gustay Flaubert 


This Book is FREE 
if You Mail the 
Coupon NOW! 
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The Literary Guild of 
America 
Dept. 12 8.R.T. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
4 New York 
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f Enroll me in the Guild. I am to 
a receive free each month the Guild 
a Magazine and all other membership 
rd privileges. It is understood that I will 
a purchase a minimum of four books through 
@# the Literary Guild within a year — either 
a Guild selections or any other books of my 
choice. In consideration of this agreement you 
will send me at once, FREE, a copy of The (01 
World’s Classics. 





Occupation 


Canadian Subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild 1p 
Canada, 388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 
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